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A Woman on a Bench 


By Sigmund Neuman 


This article on our aging population was writ- 
ten by a free-lance writer of New York City who 
is deeply interested in this field. 


A SINGLE American city, New York, had, in 
1948, a total of 541,000 patients in its hospitals who 
were beyond 65 years old. This was more than 
double the 1930 total. 

Some time ago a philanthropic organization in 
the same city showed a very impressive picture: 
An elderly woman is sitting on a park bench. Her 
face is turned away from the onlooker. But he 
cannot help hearing what she is muttering. Her 
attitude, the whole body, expresses the loneliness 
and the uselessness in which this old woman is 
living. “I do not know where to go, where to 
turn,” she seems to say. “I may as well sit on this 
park bench.” Maybe she lives in the atmosphere 
of a cold, ugly, furnished room. Maybe she has 
found shelter with relatives or children whose 
eyes, whose behaviour, tell her every day: “We 
know that we must have you. Where else can 
you go? But don’t think that we like it.” In big 
letters, close to the picture, a few words were to 
be read: “Have we added years to her life... for 
this?” 

Here is the whole problem illustrated in a 
striking way. Medical science, accomplishing so 
much right now, will have prolonged the human 
life considerably before the end of this century. 
Science sets out for new adventures, for fight 
against the misery of old age. But is it indeed so 
desirable for many aged people to live longer and 
still longer under the prevailing circumstances? 
What is the social situation of millions of old and 
aging people? Yes, there are millions of them. 
Many aged couples have no children with whom 
they can live and have that feeling of “belonging.” 
Very often, one or both of them are sick. With 
their limited energy, they keep their home to- 
gether, immensely hard as the work may be for 
their old bodies. Instantly they would welcome 
the opportunity of being cared for by someone 
else, if only they could find a place with their 
pitiful savings. There are countless widows and 
widowers forced into a life of solitude in a 
cheap, furnished room, and even this rent is high 
for them. But where else can they go? Personal 
religious beliefs often help them walk through the 

dark valley” of old age. But who can blame the 
millions of others who ask in bitterness: “Longer 
life? What can it mean to me?” 

All this makes the fact that we are more and 
more becoming a country of old people, a very 
complex issue. Of course, we have hospitals. We 


have “Homes for the Aged.” And we have “Nurs- 
ing Homes.” For those who are able to pay con- 
siderable amounts, every comfort is within reach 
in such “Nursing Homes.” But how about those 
millions who cannot produce a fairly fat pocket- 
book? And this category constitutes the over- 
whelming majority. Welfare workers of religious 
organizations are particularly depressed by the 
little they can do to help. The New York Protes- 
tant Welfare Organization, for example, some 
time ago drew a vivid picture of the situation. 
The number of applicants for the existing homes 
is growing immensely. The number of the homes, 
however, remains the same. In a single year, 
1948, the number of applicants increased around 
20 per cent compared to 1947’s total. It’s easy to 
imagine how things will look in 1952. 

The majority of the American people know 
that there has to be a change. This is the under- 
lying factor in the extension and raising of allow- 
ance in our plan of social security. “A large frac- 
tion of older people, namely 40 per cent, suffers 
from economic hardship under present conditions 
of high living costs.” It was not a welfare worker 
who said this but the second vice president of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Louis 
Israel Dublin. His figure of 40 per cent certainly 
is not too high; government figures go much 
higher. 

What can we do to alleviate the existing situa- 
tion? First of all: many more “Homes for the 
Aged” have to be built. The further extension of 
social security—thus assuring the ability of many 
more old men and women to pay a small amount 
for board and residence—may justify and guaran- 
tee the grant of loans for such building. 

The building of more homes is, of course, not 
the solution of the whole problem. The existing 
homes have to undergo a complete checkup. 
The New York Protestant Welfare Organization 
mentioned some of their homes as being back a 
century in their methods. Much more nursing and 
attending help will be necessary in all these 
“Homes for the Aged.” A much better profes- 
sional education for many of the helpers should 
be required. The best ideas cannot work without 
more efficient, trained personnel. This is much 
more important than it looks from the outside. 
It requires much more energy and enthusiasm 
to take up the profession of nursing than many 
people realize. The goal is: individual care for our 
old ones, not just routine work done as quickly 
as possible. Today there is the same situation in 
every place: rush, and not enough hands to go 
around, maybe not enough good and effective 
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organization. To give just one example: it requires 
much more time than is available in most of the 
hospitals and homes of today to persuade many 
old people to eat their food, so important for 
them. The aged, especially those who are sick, 
have to be treated delicately, with much love and 
understanding growing out of a sincerely kind 
heart. Sometimes more money for a building is 
easier to get than many more kind hearts in this 
building. 

Nobody—in a more ideal future—should get the 
permission to work in a hospital or home for the 
aged if his psychological qualities are not humane- 
ly efficient. A word of love and understanding, a 
little share of the patient’s sorrows and worries, is 
something that mostly achieves marvels. Care 
for our old people is as much a matter of the heart 
as of the pay check! The old ones must be given 
the feeling that they are enjoying the same warm 
atmosphere of family life as those who are living 
in their true family circle. This would be ideal! 
The home “guests” themselves should get much 
more chance for recreation or light occupation. 
They should find out that they are not useless. 
An occupational therapy should be a must for 
every home and for every hospital department 
where older patients are confined. Even smaller 
homes should not be without the occasional pres- 
ence of skilled occupational therapy personnel. 

If there is much reorganization necessary in the 
Homes for the Aged, the situation in the hospitals 
is not much different. The hospital experts do 
not quite agree on how to change and improve 
the situation. But the findings of the Chicago 
Health Department in a study carried on not 
long ago showed what is probably the right course 
for all agencies. The idea would be to take the 
old, sick patients out of the general wards, es- 
tablish special wards for them which might have 
the character of a home—but a home with hospi- 
tal facilities at hand! Certainly the idea to build 
special units for the long-term patients holds 
something compelling. Their number is increas- 
ing more and more. The establishment of such 
hospital-homes may not be a problem in many 
cases, a simple exchange of patients may do the 
trick. There is still another reason to make such 
ideas desirable. Long-term aged patients are 
different in their views from patients who be- 
lieve, or are led to understand, that they are to 
stay in the hospital only for a short time. These 
latter want to get out as quickly as possible. Es- 
pecially the not-so-old ones have plans for 
their further life which the very old ones cannot 
cherish any more. There are often strained rela- 
tions. 

Another idea involves the possibility of joint 
work between hospitals and homes for the 
aged, giving these homes more chance to make 
use of the hospital facilities for their patients. 
The “neighbor hospital” would in this case be- 
come an important station in the care for the 
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aged, while the healthy ones and 


sick could stay in the homes, reser’ 
pital for the very sick. All these « 
women would be sure of help withii 
should the necessity arise. 

All this, especially the establishm: 
new homes, cannot be done witho 
penses. These costs, however, will 
many patients will be able to pay 
receiving higher old-age pensions. M 
do not realize that the extension and 
of the social security will mean a « 
decrease of the number of persons w! 
to go on relief. 

Even if much of such program 
achieved—and let us hope it will- 
nothing to which America might lo 
ticular pride, saying: “It is unique ° 
here!” It would not be unique! An 
country with the highest standard o 
would have done only what is he 
measured against the inadequate co! 
vailing now. The public conscience i 
it is the hour for everybody inte: 
working for these ideas to arouse pu 
and good will for them. Private orga 
well as those of states and cities shou 
the American people about the situat 
old and sick—your grandfathers and 
ers! The grotesque fact is that doc‘ 


more longevity from year to year, whil: 


men and women are sitting on be! 
where because they feel no urge to 
their furnished room so bare of | 
warmth. This sad fact, in a very 

should be a matter of the past. 


Clarity in Teaching 


Whatever you are teaching, make it 
it as firm as stone and as bright as : 
to yourself—that is easy. Make it « 
people you are teaching—that is d 
difficulty lies partly in subject-matte: 
in language. You must think, not wha 
but what they do not know; not w! 
hard, but what they will find hard; 
putting yourself inside their mind 
or puzzled, groping or mistaken as t! 
plain what they need to learn. And 5 
sure they understand your words 
name, a phrase only vaguely understo« 
an explanation badly. Abstract word 
on first hearing. Illustrate them. Give | 
examples. And whenever possible, 
you have been understood, by talkin 
you have been trying to teach. A g 


seldom silent—From The Art of T' 


Gilbert Highet; 1950, Alfred A. Knop 
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ADULT BIBLE COURSE 





The Early Church 


July 1: EVANGELISM, TEACHING, 
AND PREACHING 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Clarence Tucker Craig 


Dean of Drew Theological Seminary 


All three of the nouns of our title refer to the 
proclamation of the Christian gospel. It is quite 
impossible to draw any sharp distinction among 
them. The early Christians possessed a very 
specific message, and the various Bible readings 
for the week (see Adult Student) present us 
with abstracts of typical sermons preached to 
various audiences. Though some are referred to 
Peter and some to Paul, Luke is responsible in 
all cases for the wording. 

A moment’s reflection should make it obvious 
that there was no stenographer present to take 
down an account; tape recording had not yet been 
discovered. The sermons present an essentially 
common theology, the message of the early 
Church, but Luke has skillfully adapted this to 
individual situations. 

There are three exceptions to this general 
Principle. No one can read the account of 
Stephen’s speech in Acts 7 without realizing that 
this follows a quite unique line of argument. Luke 
uses Hebrew history in a quite different way 
reg is elsewhere the case. Paul’s sermon before 
the Areopagus in Acts 17 likewise follows a line 
of argument which is without parallel in the 
New Testament. It is a foretaste of the approach 


of the Apologists in the second century, who 
found in Greek thought also a preparation for the 
Gospel. Furthermore, Paul’s defense before King 
Agrippa in Acts 26 is uniquely autobiographical 
because of the peculiar situation. 

Hence, all three of these sermons will be dis- 
regarded in the present discussion. Our aim in 
this lesson should be not to study any one unique 
sermon but to gain a general view of early Chris- 
tian preaching as a whole. 

When you read the other four sermons, you 
will be impressed with the fact that certain themes 
which occupy a prominent place in our preaching 
are almost totally missing. 

First, there is no stress upon the nature or the 
unity of God. No attempt is made to prove his 
existence or to claim that a new understanding of 
his character had been revealed. Peter and Paul 
speak of new acts which God has done which 
complete what had been promised in the past. 
It is not a new God who has spoken, but the God 
of the fathers has spoken in a new way. 

In the second place, the sermons do not deal 
with problems of moral living or with ethical 
teachings or with any of the current social prob- 
lems of the day. An appeal is made for repentance, 
but this comes at the end of the presentation of 
the Gospel; the evangelists do not begin with 
that subject. We shall see that important results 
for individual and social living flowed from the 
Gospel, but the Gospel itself is not presented as 
a way of life. Men already possessed higher teach- 
ings than they could live up to. The sermons 
dealt with what God had done for them, not what 
man had failed to do for God. 

The message centered in Jesus Christ. The 
latter word is a title and not part of a proper 
name, but it is necessary to add that, for without 
it the burden of their proclamation does not ap- 
pear. When we say that they preached Jesus, 
this does not mean that they first of all repeated 
the content of the Master’s own teaching or that 
they concentrated on anecdotes from his life. 
Such passages as Acts 2:22 and 10:36-38 show 
that these incidents did have a certain importance 
in order to illustrate who he was, and to fill with 
specific content the Gospel itself. 

We note the special importance laid upon the 
mighty works and signs and the exorcism of 
demons. These are reported at length in the ma- 
terial preserved in the Gospel according to Mark. 
But the good news comprised the total signifi- 
cance of Jesus in relation to the saving activity 
of God, particularly as it culminated in his death 
and Resurrection. 

Scholars recognize that the oldest form of the 
Christian message which we can reach is that 
recorded in I Corinthians 15:3 ff. The Pauline let- 
ters are the earliest part of the New Testament, 
and the Apostle here describes the tradition which 
he received when he himsal was converted. 

THE LIBRAR 
GARRETT BIBLIGAL INSTITUTS 
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“Saint Bartholomew. Apostle” by Rubens. (Photo from 
Three Lions.) 


This brief summary makes clear how important 
were three things in the eyes of the early Church: 
(1) the fulfillment of the Old Testament; (2) the 
death of Christ was not the martyrdom of an 
unfortunate victim to the miscarriage of justice 
but a saving act of God; (3) the Resurrection of 
Jesus was God’s vindication of his Messiah and 
the beginning of a new age of redemption. 

From the sermons in Acts which we study to- 
day we may expand this to about nine separate 
items. 

1. The prophecies have been fulfilled in Christ. 
The raising up of Jesus had been in accordance 
with Psalms 2:7 (Acts 13:33). No specific pas- 
sage is referred to in Acts in connection with the 
death of Jesus, though Isaiah 53:7-8 is quoted in 
Acts 8: 32-33. The Resurrection of Jesus is antici- 
pated, it is said, in Psalms 16:8-11 (Acts 13:35). 
The outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost, which 
is made the occasion for the very first sermon, is 
related to the prophecy of Joel 2:28-32 (Acts 
2:17-21). 

We must bear in mind that “fulfillment” did 
not primarily mean a petty correspondence be- 
tween anticipation and realization. As a matter 
of fact, the early Christians often gave quite new 
interpretations to the Old Testament passages. 
They found in Scripture insights which had never 
been seen before. Fulfillment meant that in Jesus 
the central purpose of God had found realization. 

2. Specifically it is stated that Jesus had been 
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born of the family of David (Act 
belief was later illustrated by th: 
which Matthew (1:1-17) and Luke 
clude in their Gospels. We now kno’ 
pectation that the Messiah should c: 
house of David had not been the u 
throughout Hebrew history. Jesus d 
to have stressed it (Mark 12: 35-37) 
early Christians it was exceedingly 

3. The witness of John the Bap 
is given a surprisingly large plac« 
Christian message (Acts 10:37; 13:2 
pels also witness to the importance 
ject for early Christians (Matthew 1 
aspect of the message of John most 
the early Christians was the antici; 
coming of One mightier than he. 

4. The suffering and death of Jes 
foretold by the prophets. Therefor: 
and Crucifixion had not constitute: 
God but were in accordance with 
foreknowledge. In all of ‘the sermon 
full responsibility for the Crucifixion 
the Jews. It is completely ignored that 
have released Jesus if he had seen fii 
he who pronounced the sentence, an¢ 
ordered the execution. 

The bias of this presentation mu 
nized; on the other hand, the Jey 
bility for the arrest is not to be ji 
so often done by those who are e: 
promote good relations with contem; 
Though the early Christian preac! 
that the Crucifixion was according 
of God, nevertheless they assumed 
accountability of the human agent 
that they acted in ignorance (3:1 
than because they were the helples 
of the divine purpose. 

5. The burial is specifically referr: 
13:29 as well as in I Corinthians |] 
from the Gospels that it was elabx 
Passion narrative (Mark 15: 42-47) 

6. Throughout Acts, the chief « 
on the Resurrection of Jesus. The cli 
message is that God had raised thi 
the dead. At least in the sermons i 
stress is laid upon this as a saving a 
the death of Christ. Of course the 
rable. In 2:24; 3:15; 10:40; and 1: 
repeated the constant refrain, “Gor 
up.” In only one of these passages 
day” mentioned. The evidence for t! 
tion is not fours1 in an empty tomb, b 
Testament Scripture and in the test 
chosen witnesses to whom the Rise! 
appeared. 

7. The Risen Christ has been exa 
(Acts 2:33-36). For this fact, appeal! 
made to Psalms 110:1 where God 
dress as Lord someone who is desti! 
This psalm is discussed in our Gospe! 
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36) and was a key passage for the author of the 
Letter to the Hebrews (1:13). The fullest por- 
trayal of what may be called the enthronement 
of Christ is that given by Paul in Philippians 2: 
9-11 where the lordship of Jesus is recognized in 
heaven and on earth. 

8. Forgiveness of sins is through Christ (Acts 
13:38); faith in his name brings healing and 
perfect health (3:16); all who call upon his name 
shall be saved and receive forgiveness of sins 
(10:43). We see here how it was believed that 
Jesus had mediated God’s salvation. 

9. He was soon to come again as Judge and 
Saviour (Acts 3:20; 17:31). Heaven had received 
him until the time for establishing all things; but 
God had fixed a day on which he would judge 
the world by the man whom he had appointed, 
and that one was Jesus. “He shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead” was part of the Chris- 
tian creed from the very beginning. The one 
who was the center of history was likewise its 
alpha and omega, the beginning and the end. 

* * * * * 


This survey of the earliest Christian preaching 
shows that the Apostles’ Creed does not falsify 
the Gospel in the way that is often claimed. From 
the very beginning, the faith dealt with these 
various aspects of God’s redemptive work in 
Christ. It may be noted in passing that these 
early sermons make no reference to a virgin birth. 
It is clear that it had no place in the gospel mes- 
sage alongside of the other nine items. 

Our own preaching will include some other 
things not found in these earliest sermons, but 
can we omit this “story” and still be preaching the 
Gospel? Has the good news changed since the 
time of Peter and Paul? 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By Lewis H. Chrisman 


Professor of English Literature, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 


In preparing to teach any subject the first task 
of the teacher is to do his best to master the mate- 
tial with which he is to deal. This means in this 
case the careful reading of the biblical passages 
outlined and the explanation and comment by 
Walzer (Adult Student). It will be noted at the 
outset that the general subject is essentially the 
history of the beginning of the Christian Church, 
with especial emphasis upon the work of evan- 
gelism through teaching and preaching. 

Here, as elsewhere, at least three basic prin- 
ciples of teaching must be remembered. First, the 
Subject matter must be connected with the ex- 
Perience of class members. This means that what 
they are studying must be connected with what 
they already know. Without this there will be 
nothing more than repeating words and going 





“Saint Simon, Apostle” by Rubens. (Photo from Three 
Lions.) 


through motions. In all real teaching something 
is happening in the mind and life of the student. 
Secondly, it is the business of the teacher to sim- 
plify the subject matter. In these lessons so much 
material could be taken up that the result might 
be confusion rather than clarification. To aid in 
this simplifying process the outline in Adult Stu- 
dent should be followed carefully. 

The teacher could begin the lesson with a 
statement like this: “We are now taking up the 
beginning of the history of the Christian Church. 
The whole future of Christianity depended upon 
what happened about nineteen hundred years ago 
in faraway lands by the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Our main source here is the Book of Acts, 
which some of us have already studied with some 
care. But we are now going to deal with a par- 
ticular phase of its content. You have noticed that 
some of the readings are extracts from some of 
the early sermons of the apostles. We are also 
informed of the circumstances under which these 
sermons were preached and are told something 
about their results.” 


I. The Apostles as Preachers 


Although not all of the recommended readings 
can be studied in detail, special stress should be 
laid upon Peter’s sermon on the Day of Pente- 
cost (Acts 2: 14-36), Stephen’s sermon just before 
he was stoned to death (Acts 7: 2-53), and Paul’s 
sermon on Mars Hill at Athens (Acts 17: 22-31). 
Recommending these for particular emphasis does 
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not mean that the other readings are not of high 
value, but making these three discourses the 
center about which to focus the rest of the ma- 
terial will help in teaching. Note Craig’s biblical 
interpretations. 

A. What was the Day of Pentecost? Why did it 
bring Jews from all parts of the Eastern world 
together in Jerusalem? In dealing with the cir- 
cumstances and content of Peter’s sermon the 
teacher is confronted with the question of facing 
frankly the facts as recorded and avoiding profit- 
less blind alleys. 

What is the central thought of each of the four 
divisions of Peter’s sermon? (Acts 2:14-21, 22-28, 
29-36, 37-40.) What in your opinion are the out- 
standing qualities which caused it to have such 
great results? It has been said that there are two 
kinds of preachers, one who has to say some- 
thing and one who has something to say. Bring 
out the point that Peter not only had something 
to say but he felt that he had to say it. 

B. What do you know about Stephen? What is 
the main thought which runs through his ser- 
mons? What did he say that caused his hearers to 
be enraged and to “grind their teeth against 
him”? To what extent do members of modern 
congregations object to preachers expressing 
truths with which they disagree? What method 


did Peter and Stephen use in present 
Jewish audiences truths which we) 
tively new to them? 

C. Why was Paul especially adapted 
ing to non-Jewish groups? How did | 
sermon upon Mars Hill? What er: 
truth stands at the center of this disc: 
passage does the Apostle quote fron 
Greek writer? Show that Paul ma 
effort to adapt this sermon to his « 
Is he to be commended for this? As f: 
results” were concerned, this sermo! 
success (see verse 32). Was this P: 
that of his hearers? What is a “suce 
mon? Why are some congregations s« 
responsive to truth than others? 

D. We do not think primarily of! 
Apostle” as a preacher but, as we re: 
of Acts, we find that he stood befo: 
frequently and spoke with clarity, « 
power. In the teaching of this lesso: 
be pointed out as the first great Chris 
er. Since his personality is well-know 
of the class should be encouraged 1 
qualities which made him effective a: 
Emphasis might also be given to th¢ 
which transformed him from the u 
trustworthy, headlong personality 





Clarenee Tucker Craig 


“Biblical Interpretations” for this quarter’s 
study of the early Church and early Christian 
beliefs have been prepared by Clarence Tucker 
Craig, dean of Drew Theological Seminary at 
Madison, New Jersey. 

From years of experience as a Methodist minis- 
ter and as a teacher of New Testament, Dr. Craig 
has an understanding of the problems of adult- 
class teachers. To the preparation of helps for 
such teachers, Dr. Craig also brings the fruits of 
his many years of biblical study. 

Recognized as an outstanding New Testament 
scholar, Dr. Craig served as one of the nine mem- 
bers of the New Testament Section of the Ameri- 
can Standard Bible Committee which worked 
upon the Revised Standard Version. This Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament, pub- 
lished in February, 1946, is now used as the text 
for biblical quotations in this and other Methodist 
church-school publications. The Revised Standard 
oo of the Old Testament will be published in 

52. 
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years to the rocklike firmness with which the 
Church was built. Show that these influences are 
essential to the formation of the Christian char- 
acter In any age. 

E. Some years ago there came from the press 
a rewarding little book by William J. Lowstuter 
entitled Paul, Campaigner for Jesus Christ. This 
title is worth remembering for its own sake. 
Above everything else the Apostle to the Gentiles 
was a “Campaigner for Jesus Christ.” His three 
great missionary journeys, his letters, and every 
phase of life group around this idea. His work 
as a preacher was no small part of his sacrificial, 
fruitful career. A report on “Paul as a Preacher” 
would make a valuable contribution to this lesson. 
However, dealing with such a big subject in a 
limited time would demand more than an ordinary 
degree of mastery of the art of compression. 

Perhaps it would be more effective to report on 
one of Paul’s sermons, like his address to King 
Agrippa (Acts 26:2-23). A few questions which 
could be asked in this connection might be 
phrased as follows: “What was the relation be- 
tween Paul’s complete consecration to Jesus and 
the effectiveness of his preaching? In what ways 
was his intellectual power an important element 
in his preaching? How was Paul’s preaching an 
example of what Walzer discusses as witnessing? 
Give some examples of witnessing in religious 
life today. Mention some of Paul’s outstanding 
qualities as a preacher. 


II. Preaching, Past and Present 


Ever since Christianity has been an active force 
in human affairs, preaching has been a mighty 
factor in the life of men and nations. It has in- 
fluenced the course of events and has been influ- 
enced by them. The life and progress of nations, 
the great and small movements of history have 
often been closely connected with preaching. Its 
place in the modern world is by no means in- 


significant. As much material as there is in this 
lesson having to do with the preachers of early 
days and their message, modern preaching should 
not be entirely ignored. 

A. The preacher belongs to a majestic frater- 
nity. Wherever he has gone he has trodden a pil- 
grim road. He has always been the servant of 
the Spirit. He is needed today as truly as he was 
in the days of Peter and Paul, of Wesley and 
Asbury. 

Daniel Webster in his celebrated argument in 
the Girard College case, after reviewing the up- 
ward progress of society asked, “Where have the 
life-giving waters of civilization ever sprung up, 
save in the track of the Christian ministry?” 
Show how this principle has been exemplified in 
your community. Name some preachers who have 
been forces for good in the part of the world 
which you know best. If your setting is not too 
far from pioneer days, recall a few traditions of 
the old-time circuit riders who traveled through 
your region. 

B. Occasionally we hear laymen contrasting the 
hard, sacrificial lives of the old-time preachers 
with the easier paths of their predecessors. Yet 
there may be something to be said on the other 
side. In an address delivered at Transylvania Col- 
lege several years ago Edgar DeWitt Jones 
said: “The preacher for this day must have the 
heart of a lion, the skin of a hippopotamus, the 
agility of a greyhound, the patience of a donkey, 
the wisdom of an elephant, the industry of an ant, 
and as many lives as a cat.” It is undoubtedly true 
that those who follow in the real apostolic suc- 
cession have no easy road to travel. A good ques- 
tion with which to close would be one concerning 
what the layman can do to make the work of the 
preacher more effective. 

Assignment: Request students to read the ma- 
terial in Adult Student for July 8 and also the 
daily Bible readings. 


The Teacher’s Enthusiasm 


A class nearly always enjoys a subject that 
draws out the enthusiasm of its teacher. Some 
of the best lessons I have ever heard have been 
unprepared talks, when the lecturer dropped his 
hotes and stood looking at us earnestly and eager- 
ly, talking about what lay nearest his heart, mak- 
ing-us love the subject by showing us that he 
did, and why he did. When you have established 
an active sympathy with your class, you can tell 
when they are profiting from every word, enjoy- 
Ing every quotation, participating in the act of 
thought; and then it is your duty to go on im- 
Provising as far as the argument, your enthusiasm, 
and their understanding will carry you. But next 
day or next week you must re-establish the pro- 
Portions. Point out and summarize what you 


have passed over. Explain what stage you have 
reached, and be sure the pupils are following you 
closely. You are a guide, not a fugitive—From 
The Art of Teaching, by Gilbert Highet; 1950, 
Alfred A. Knopf, publisher. 


The Remnant 


God’s salvation always brings with it judge- 
ment. But in the midst of judgement there is al- 
ways the Remnant, through which God’s univer- 
sal Purpose goes forward.—From The Bible From 
Within, by A. G. Hebert; copyright 1950, Oxford 
University Press. 








July 8: WORSHIP IN THE EARLY CHURCHES 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By Clarence Tucker Craig 


This topic has been divided into two parts by 
those planning this series of lessons. This week 
we are to study what may be called “the service 
of the Word.” On July 29 the theme is continued 
by a study of the central act of Christian wor- 
ship, the Lord’s Supper. Throughout the first and 
most of the second century, Christians did not 
have separate buildings analogous to our church- 
es. They were illegal bodies who had no right to 
own and administer property. The groups wor- 
shiped where they could, in larger homes and 
halls which could be obtained. 

The background for early Christian worship is 
to be found in three areas: (1) the worship at 
the Temple in Jerusalem; (2) the services in the 
synagogues scattered wherever Jews might be 
found; (3) sacrificial and cult meals in pagan 
temples. There was reaction against all three of 
these influences as well as appropriation from 
them. 


1. Modern Bible readers often f 
Jewish sacrificial cult could be cond 
one place, the Temple at Jerusalen 
in the Dispersion could read about 
Bibles, but many of them never p: 
any time in their lives. At best, 
Jerusalem were present for only 
occasions. 

The sacrificial cults were perfo 
glory of God and the spiritual ben¢ 
tion quite apart from whether th: 
present were many or few. We find 
ciples continuously in the Tempk 
hour of the evening sacrifice (Act 
shows that they were conscious of 1 
this institution. First in Stephen is 
attack against the Temple as cor 
purpose of God (Acts 7:48). Never 
showed a keen interest in the Tem; 
of his life (Acts 21: 26 ff.). 

The Psalter was the hymnbook « 
Temple. This was prominent in ea 
worship but this included no sacri! 
offerings in the Temple. Temple vy 


Because of persecution, the early Christians were often forced to meet in secret and bury their dead 


such as these at Syracuse, Sicily. 
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enced the theology of the Letter to the Hebrews, 
but it had almost no influence on the first modes 
of worship in the Church. 

2. At a later time the Jewish synagogue serv- 
ice deeply influenced the development of the 
Christian liturgy. In the earliest days, however, 
believers were too conscious of their own inspira- 
tion by the Spirit to be bound by the “high 
church” forms of the synagogue. In Luke 4: 16-30 
and Acts 13:14 ff. we have the fullest portrayals 
from the period of the synagogue order, with its 
readings and expositions. 

3. When a great many former pagans came 
into the Christian communities they inevitably 
brought with them assumptions which had been 
made in their former worship. These other reli- 
gious groups had not called for exclusive alle- 
giance to one deity. Communion with the god was 
through sacrificial meals held in the temple of 
the deity. Obviously these have a bearing on in- 
terpretations of the Lord’s Supper. Nevertheless, 
it is today clear that the roots of early Christian 
practice are to be sought in the customs sur- 
rounding Jewish religious meals. For them, every 
meal had religious significance. 

In any one city, the church was a unit. We have 
no means of knowing how long they could all 
join under one roof in places like Corinth, 
Ephesus, and Rome. Emphasis of Ignatius of 
Antioch on the authority of the bishop probably 
results from the tendency of congregations to 
break away and develop independently. 

Mention is made in the New Testament of “the 
church in your house” (Romans 16:5; I Corinthi- 
ans 16:19; Philemon 2; Colossians 4:15). These 
were similar to the original Methodist class meet- 
ings which met for mutual edification. ‘Cell’ 
groups are found more and more today, indicat- 
ing the permanent need for this type of intimate 
religious fellowship. 

The question of the day on which the chief 
service of worship was held is not simple. We 
may disregard the fact that many Jews, who ac- 
cepted belief in the messiahship of Jesus, still 
continued to observe the Sabbath according to 
their laws. Predominant strength and influence 
quickly came to the Gentile groups. 

It is striking that in Acts 15:20, when a decree 
is sent out laying certain minimum requirements 
upon Gentiles, nothing is said about Sabbath ob- 
servance. Writing about a.p. 55, Paul urged Co- 
tinthians to lay aside ‘“‘on the first day of every 
week” (I Corinthians 16:2). But he does not 
specifically state that their meetings were held on 
that day. When John was in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s Day on the island of Patmos (Revelation 
1:10), we may be safe in assuming that this was 
the customary time for worship. 

Probably the surest clue is to be found in Acts 
20:7. It was on the first day of the week that they 
met for their Lord’s Supper and to receive Paul’s 
instructions. It was an evening meeting, intro- 

















































This cross in the Colosseum in Rome is dedicated to the 
Christian martyrs who died there. (Photo by J. Lane 
Miller.) 


duced by the meal. Obviously the only time when 
the freedmen, slaves, tradespeople and wives 
who comprised these groups could gather would 
be in the evening. Orthodox Jews closed their 
shops from Friday sundown to Saturday sun- 
down, but a five-and-a-half-day week was en- 
forced by no Roman law. 

Was this, however, the evening meal on Satur- 
day night or on Sunday night? By the Jewish 
method of reckoning, a Saturday evening meal 
would be on the first day of the week. By Roman 
reckoning, this would fall on Sunday evening. 

Our one extended description of a service of 
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the Word is to be found in I Corinthians 14: 26-34. 
It is certainly incomplete; for nothing is said about 
prayer. The Apostle who said so much about 
“prayer without ceasing” certainly did not insti- 
tute forms of worship which excluded times for 
prayer. No specific mention is made of the use of 
musical instruments in connection with “psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs” (Colossians 3: 
16). There are well-intentioned believers today 
who think that they are not justified in using any- 
thing which the New Testament does not 
specifically mention. But how could Corinthian 
Christians have installed a pipe organ? 

1. Paul begins his list with a hymn. Old Testa- 
ment Psalms were certainly sung, but those who 
had received new experiences in Christ could not 
confine their joyous singing to time-honored 
verse. They produced new psalms, such as the 
Magnificat and the Benedictus which Luke has 
included in chapter one of his Gospel. Scattered 
throughout the Book of Revelation are hymns of 
praise and thanksgiving which were current in 
the community (Revelation 4:8, 11; 5:9-10; 7:15- 
17; 11:17-18; 15:3-4; 19:6-8). Likewise, snatches 
of song are almost certainly imbedded in the let- 
ters. Philippians 2:6-11 is probably a hymn to 
Christ; there can be no doubt about I Timothy 
3:16; a portion of a baptismal hymn is likewise 
quoted in Ephesians 5:14, 

“Awake, O sleeper, and arise from the dead, 

and Christ shall give you light.” 

Nothing demonstrates the vitality of a religious 
group more than the fact that it produces new 
hymns and is not content with the religious ex- 
pressions of a former day. 

2. Lessons were drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment. While Paul expected that his letters would 
be read aloud to the community, he would not 
have dreamed they would ever rank as Scripture. 
The Old Testament was their Bible, interpreted 
through the eyes of Christian experience. Men 
of the first century did not know the original 
context of a passage, but sought only to see what 
it meant in the light of Jesus Christ. 

The New Testament itself shows how these 
“lessons” were used. Hebrews 3 and 4 are essen- 
tially a commentary on Psalms 95; later chapters 
are amplifications of Psalms 110. Stephen’s sermon 
in Acts 7 is a running interpretation of the Old 
Testament to show the unfaithfulness of Israel. 
On the other hand, Hebrews 11 does the same 
thing from the opposite point of view, to give il- 
lustrations of men of faith. Here we see the work 
of teachers, instructing the congregations in the 
Old Testament, through the reading and inter- 
pretation of specific passages and by sermons 
which consisted in allusion to God’s dealings with 
his people. 

3. Revelations came to the prophets, and 
through them to the community. Prophecy was 
inspired preaching and may be illustrated from 
I Thessalonians 4:15 where Paul himself gives 
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them a word of the Lord. This doe: 
teaching by the historical Jesus, but 
to Paul as a prophet. 

Paul was convinced of the genuine 
prophetic revelations. On the other h: 
sure that they were not infallible. S 
a God of peace, he will not try to 
same congregation through more th: 
time (I Corinthians 14: 29-33). Indivi 
ets must control their urge to spea 
others a chance. It is the function of t! 
tion to “weigh what is said” and jud 
value of these “revelations.” Inspir: 
dividually given, but socially evaluat: 
were not made such by ecclesiastical] 
but by a direct call of God. Thr 
apostolic age we find many referen: 
importance within the Church. 

4. Tongues. This refers to uninté 
terances spoken in ecstacy, as is cleat 
contrast to prophecy in I Corinthians 1 
most obscure fact is why this “hol 
should have been described by the ( 
glossolalia, usually translated as 
tongues.” Clearly it was not a capac 
in foreign languages, which Luke see 
had been the case at Pentecost (Act 

Capacity to speak in tongues was hi; 
by Luke, and over and over again |! 
the criterion for judging whether th: 
been given or not (Acts 10:46; 19:6: 
looked upon it as only one of the 
Spirit, the one which he ranked lowest 
own proficiency (I Corinthians 12: 30 
This was because it did not serve to 
edify the congregation. When he is by 
individual may praise God in any wa) 
but in a group the standard must 
social value. Unbelievers will be shox 
tiated will be mystified (I Corinthia 
therefore, no one is to speak in ton; 
there is someone present who can int: 
is being said. Only one should speak 
and at best three in any one service. 

We wonder whether Paul was awa 
terpreters” cannot be assured, and 
“permission” is at best theoretical. N: 
we see at this point the spontaneous 
awakened by the Spirit which sought 
in highly emotional channels. In 
churches, teaching was not a functi: 
for a few ordained specialists, but wa 
all upon whom the Spirit had rested 

Early Christian worship stood in n 
trast to all of the expressions in the 
world. It was rich in its use of symbo! 
was no place for images any more th: 
ism. It was addressed to a God w! 
geographically confined, but who shoi 
shiped in Spirit and in truth (John 4 

Christians were those who called o 
of the Lord Jesus (I Corinthians 1: 2) 
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they stood in direct cult relationship to Christ. 
But on the whole, praise and thanksgiving were 
directed to God. The relationship between God 
and Christ had not yet been thought through, but 
it is clear that Christ was already placed on the 
Godward side. . 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Lewis H. Chrisman 


Since the lessons of this unit tie up very closely 
with each other, they should be taught in such a 
way as to make this connection highly apparent. 
We are dealing with the early days of Christian- 
ity, but our approach is somewhat unusual. We 
are not studying church history by following a 
time sequence. Neither are we taking it up by 
means of the biographies of the great personalities 
of the period. Instead we are primarily studying 
certain phases of the life of the time centering 
about given topics. For example, our subject for 
last week was preaching in the early Church. 
This week we study worship. 

Naturally neither of these topics belong to the 
first and second centuries alone. History is a dead 
subject unless it is connected with the life im- 
mediately surrounding those who are studying it. 
Conglomerations of dates, remote names, isolated 
facts of geography, quaint customs, ancient meth- 
ods of doing things, and personal data concerning 
the personalities of second-century Christians are 
dead pieces of information unless we learn to 
think of them in terms of our own age and its 
problems. 

We can begin this lesson with such a statement 
as this: “When we speak of worship in the largest 
sense, we mean showing reverence to that which 
we regard as of a great worth, especially to out- 
standing personalities. In the field of religion the 
term means performing acts of reverence and 
honor to God. Among its aspects are prayer, 
praise, thanksgiving, and adoration. The instinct 
to worship is deeply rooted in humanity. Man 
has often been blind and crude in his methods of 
worshiping, but the desire to worship is an in- 
grained part of his life. In The Song of Hiawatha 
Longfellow speaks of 


‘... the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened.’ 


A famous American preacher once said that the 
worshiping instinct in mankind is deeper and 
wider than the ‘sermon-hearing instinct.’ Do you 
believe that man has such a thing as a sermon- 
hearing instinct? Do you agree that the desire 
to worship is more universal?” 

In the lesson for this week most of the scrip- 
tural readings are especially beautiful and im- 


pressive passages rich in the language of wor- 
ship. Walzer gives us what is essentially an 
account of the different aspects and problems of 
worship in the ancient Church. For most classes 
a study of the latter will be a more rewarding 
introduction to the general topic. This study 
should be further re-enforced by the careful use 
of Craig’s interpretations. 


I. Worship, Yesterday and Today 


A. Our customs of worship are, as a rule, 
closely related to those of the past. Note Walzer’s 
explanation of the influence of the Jewish rites 
and ceremonies upon the Christian worship. The 
Sabbath as it came to the Christians was essen- 
tially a Jewish institution. Jewish fast days be- 
came Christian customs with certain modifica- 
tions. These fasts were originally observed on 
Monday and Thursday but comparatively early 
the Christians changed the latter to Friday, prob- 
ably because Jesus was crucified upon that day. 
It is believed that the other Christian fast was 
observed on Wednesday because the passion of 
Jesus began upon that day. Certain groups of 
Christians (see Walzer) were also influenced by 
the customs of worshiping which had originated 
among the pagan Greeks. 

There is no doubt whatever that some present- 
day rites have come down to us from faraway 
customs, which have little meaning to us. What 
relation is there between a respect for the Sab- 
bath and the spirit of worship? Are we today less 
reverent for sacred things than our fathers? (Do 
not allow this question to be discussed in any 
arbitrary or dogmatic fashion.) What should be 
our attitude in dealing with the religious sects 
which spend much energy in defending the point 
of view that the Sabbath should be observed on 
the “Seventh Day”? 

B. Styles of church architecture did not spring 
up over night. It is interesting to notice that the 
first Christians worshiped in their homes because 
they were expecting the immediate return of 
Jesus and did not think it worth while to erect 
permanent places of worship. Even today the 
most conservative group of the Amish sect are 
known as “House Amish” because they meet in 
homes for worship, believing that in this way 
they are showing their loyalty to primitive Chris- 
tianity. In order to meet the exigencies of this 
custom, their houses are built in such a way that 
practically the whole first floor can be thrown 
into one room. 

Some of the very early church buildings were 
influenced by the Jewish synagogues. Since some 
Christians had to worship in secret on account of 
the fear of persecution, they erected buildings not 
unlike the catacombs at a slightly later period. 
The history of church architecture is both com- 
plex and interesting. 

The idea of a Methodist church with a steeple 
was horrifying to the sturdy Bishop Francis As- 
bury. The old-fashioned Quaker meeting houses 
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of southeastern Pennsylvania in appearance are 
not unlike the eighteenth-century stone farm- 
houses of the same countryside. The stately white 
churches of New England often add beauty to 
the landscape. All over the United States there 
are churches of many types, hundreds of which 
have had long histories. It would not be amiss to 
ask the members of the class to name and de- 
scribe churches which have meant much in their 
lives. 

C. The architecture of a church should be in 
the largest sense of the word “worshipful.” This 
is especially true of the interior. We can, however, 
be dogmatic here in regard to our own prefer- 
ences. I can remember a time when the favorite 
type of ecclesiastical architecture was what was 
known as the Akron Plan, in which the sanctuary 
and Sunday-school room were separated by easily 
opened folding doors with the pulpit mostly 
standing near the center of the combined rooms. 
How proud many a congregation was when it had 
succeeded in building a church of this kind! 
Little did they realize that within thirty years 
none would be so poor as to say a word in its 
behalf. 

Just now “experts” in this area of architecture 
feel that a sanctuary is a poor excuse unless it 
has at its front the chancel of the high-church 
tradition with altar, lectern, and pulpit. I recently 
heard a young preacher fresh from the seminary 
lamenting that his church was not “worshipful” 
because of its lack of these equipments. 

What are the qualities which make the interior 
of a church “worshipful”? Do you personally find 
it easier to worship in certain types of churches 
than in others? What is the reason for the high- 
church equipment being at present regarded as 
more conducive to worship than the one with the 
traditional pulpit in the center of the platform? 
Questions of this type might stimulate thought 
and discussion. 


II. The Importance of Worship 

A. The worship part of a church service should 
not be regarded as “preliminaries” which should 
be passed over as quickly as possible. Sometimes 
those who cannot follow the thread of the preach- 
er’s carefully prepared sermon are thrilled and 
exalted by the music. More than once a pulpit 
prayer has been a source of comfort and uplift. 
A congregation often has in it people who have 
been fagged and jaded by a hard week’s work 
and are in need of that which will lift, cleanse, 
and free from care. Tremendously significant as 
the sermon is, it cannot stand by itself. Worship 
is one of the channels through which God’s grace 
finds the soul of man. 


III. Hindrances to Worship 

A. In the passage I Corinthians 14: 26-31, Paul 
warns the Christians in Corinth in regard to cer- 
tain matters which interfere with worship. Read 
the verses carefully and note what they are. What 
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does he mean when he says, “Let a! 
done for edification”? What were s 
factors which caused confusion? Re: 
Walzer’s discussion of “The Order o 

B. There should be no discussion 
in the church without some mention < 
members of a congregation can do 
hinder it. 

In the Pulpit (February 1951), the 
an article by Gerald Kennedy entit 
gregational Ethics,” the central idea 
that Protestant churches should do s 
eliminate the confusion, the coldnes 
noise in church services. As examples 
hinderers of worship, Bishop Kennex 
the ‘“end-seater,” who takes the outsix 
forces people to stumble over him; ths 
who chatters and gossips before or 
service, and those who close their 
hearts and isolate themselves from ¢ 
He also has something to say about 
who impede worship and preaching b 
noisy children on preacher and peopl 
these points are worthy of considera 
sion and are sure to arouse it. 

Assignment: Inform the class that 
day’s lesson deals with “The Church ( 
Encourage them to read the lesson in 
dent and the Bible references. 


Christianity a Revealed Keligi 


THE early Church was not tainte: 
modern heresy that “every man is ent 
own opinion” in matters of faith and 
was taken for granted that the Christi: 
like the Jewish religion of which it was 
was a revealed religion, and therefore ; 
system of beliefs; that it was, in th« 
phrase, “from heaven” and not “of m« 
An Outline of New Testament Ethics, } 
Dewar; 1949, The Westminster Press. 


War an End Process 


Wuart pacifists have disregarded is th 
war itself is an end process and 
through unrestrained pursuit of wealt! 
of one’s word and the practice of cu 
fraud, two societies are separated in t! 
and already at latent war, then, wh« 
plodes in exasperate action, for criti: 
the benefits of debate is to talk, whi! 
fire is raging, of the fire-protection that 
given by devices for increasing humidi 


Morals Since 1900, by Gerald Heard; 19: 


and Brothers. 
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July 15: THE CHURCH ORGANIZES 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Clarence Tucker Craig 


The theme for this lesson is decidely ambigu- 
ous. Familiar as we are with the formation of 
modern organizations, we might think of a group 
getting together to elect officers, appoint com- 
mittees, and adopt a constitution. But the early 
Church was not a body which ever consciously 
organized itself. It was created by the historic 
situation and developed such a framework as was 
necessary for the maintenance of its life. 

According to a widespread misunderstanding, 
the kingdom of God is thought of as a spiritual 
movement and the Church as an institutional 
organization. Rather, the Church was the present 
rule of God in that remnant which had accepted 
his salvation in Christ. The Church was the pres- 
ent realization of the kingdom of God. The concep- 
tion had deep roots in the thought of Israel as 
the people of God. Israel as a whole had rejected 
God’s Messiah. The Israel of God was that rem- 
nant who did believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
drawn first from “Israel after the flesh,” and then 
from all peoples and nations and tongues. 

The word ekklesia, which is usually translated 
“church,” was only one of the designations which 
the early Christians used in expressing their 
claim to be the true people of God. To others they 
were simply the “sect of the Nazarenes.” But 
they applied to themselves all of the descriptions 
from the Old Testament which referred to the 
chosen people. I Peter 2:9-10 lists these without 
using the word “church” at all. Likewise, the 
Gospel of John is one of the most churchly docu- 
ments in the New Testament but never employs 
the word “ekklesia.” 

We cannot repeat often enough the insistence 
that the early Church was not a religious institu- 
tion organized to achieve certain objectives. It 
was the people whom God had called out as the 
heirs of his coming Kingdom, as ‘a third race 
(I Corinthians 10:32), as the inheritors of the 
promises given to Abraham. 

The leadership of this people had been chosen 
by God through the gifts of the Spirit which 
he bestowed on various individuals. Foremost 
among these leaders were the apostles (I Co- 
tinthians 12:28; Ephesians 4:11). We are not to 
confuse these with the disciples of Jesus who 
followed him during his earthly ministry. Apostles 
Were sent out by the Risen Christ. These included 
the eleven to whom he appeared, but they also 
included others such as Paul and Barnabas and 
such otherwise unknown characters as Androni- 
Cus and Junias (Romans 16:7). 

Apostles were the full representatives of the 
one who had sent them. These exercised great 
authority in gathering communities of believers, 
4 we see from the letters of Paul. There is no 


evidence, however, that this authority was or 
could be transmitted to anyone else. In the next 
generation other wandering missionaries bore the 
name of apostles but by the second century au- 
thority was in the hands of local officials within 
the churches. 

In connection with our survey of the worship 
of the communities we have already studied the 
nature of prophets and teachers. There might be 
several within an individual church. They did not 
travel as missionaries from place to place but 
were used by the Spirit for the building up of 
the local community. 

The third group of ministries enumerated by 
Paul carried on various types of social service. 
“Workers of miracles, . . . healers, helpers” are 
the three categories distinguished by Paul (I 
Corinthians 12:28). Miraculous healings were as- 
signed not alone to Jesus and to his apostles. It 
was believed that gifts of healing were possessed 
by many through God’s Spirit. As we shall also 
see next week, the widespread charity within 
the early churches called for the service of many. 

This leads us directly to the classification of 
administration. It is instructive that Paul men- 
tions this last. The teaching and the serving func- 
tions rank above it in importance. Nevertheless, 
administration. is inescapable, even in the most 
informal groups. 

In the earliest preserved letter, Paul urges the 
Thessalonians “to respect those who labor among 
you and are over you in the Lord” (5:12-13). The 
vagueness of the language shows that specific 
titles are not yet used. First in Philippians does 
Paul mention “bishops and deacons” (1:1). Since 
this was a thank-you letter for contributions which 
had been sent, it is natural to suppose that these 
were finance officials. In Acts mention is made of 
elders in the various churches of Palestine and 
Asia Minor. Interestingly, none are mentioned in 
connection with churches in Greece or Macedonia. 

In Acts 6 we hear of the selection of seven men 
to assist the apostles at Jerusalem, for it was not 
fit that they should spend their time in “serving 
tables.” Later, the belief arose that these had 
been deacons. As a matter of fact, Luke does not 
call them by this title, and they never appear as 
servants in any such capacity. Instead, they are 
clearly the preachers who lead the Hellenist 
group of disciples in Jerusalem. We must gain 
our idea of the work of a deacon elsewhere. Ap- 
parently they assisted the episcopoi (overseers) 
in serving the needs of the community. 

Our fullest description of the duties of these 
various ministers comes from the later books of 
the New Testament. Jewish communities had 
long been ruled by bodies of elders. Doubtless 
this influenced early Christians in adopting a 
similar pattern. In I Peter 5 we read a typical 
injunction to serve the flock in a democratic 
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rather than a tyrannical spirit. Financial payment 
to elders is implied in the injunction that the 
motivation for their work should not be for 
“shameful gain.” 

The longest description of the work of the elder 
is found in I Timothy 5:17-22. This shows that 
they were consecrated for their work by the lay- 
ing on of hands. Some at least were to be paid, 
especially those who engaged in teaching. Obvi- 
ously there were several elders in any individual 
congregation as is found in Presbyterian polity 
today. It was not a title for a single ordained 
minister as is now the case in The Methodist 
Church. 

Titus 1:5-9 speaks of elders and the episcopos 
in the same paragraph; likewise Acts 20:17 and 
28 speak as if they were alternative titles for the 
same office or ministry. Possibly all bishops were 
elders but not all elders were bishops. One hesi- 
tates to employ the translation “bishop” because 
that English word carries implications which are 
quite foreign to the first century. Where the 
single bishop was found, he did not supervise an 
area or diocese but was the head pastor of the 
Church in a single city. 

Nowhere in the New Testament is there argu- 
ment on behalf of a particular form of church 
government. The important thing was to get 
better men for their leadership. Very similar 
criteria are set forth describing the qualifications 
for bishop and deacon (I Timothy 3:1-13). He 
must be well spoken of in the community, con- 
duct his own household well, be temperate, gentle, 
and humble. Ability to teach is mentioned, but 
what we miss is the stress upon spiritual quali- 
fications. Possibly the Apostle did not think it 
necessary to mention the fact that a bishop should 
be truly a man of God, but it was important to 
emphasize that he should be “hospitable”: he 
must entertain visiting brethren. 

The Revised Standard Version translation has 
raised a question in the minds of some by render- 
ing “the husband of one wife” as “married only 
once.” What is it that the Apostle was opposing? 
Surely he cannot simply mean that one wife at a 
time is all that is permitted. There is no evidence 
that polygamy was ever sanctioned for members 
of the Church. The conclusive argument is pre- 
sented by I Timothy 5:9 where it is said that if 
a woman is to be enrolled as a widow she must 
not have been married more than once. No one 
will contend that women converts had practiced 
polyandry, in other words, had maintained a 
plurality of husbands. We may not agree with this 
regulation that church officials should “marry 
only once,” but it seems clear what the author of 
I Timothy intended. 

We wish that we knew more about the various 
stages in the development of church government. 
The subject is a major point of division among 
denominations today. Some ecclesiastical bodies 
believe that a single authoritative form for the 
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Church was set up which no later : 
right to forsake. If we fail to maintai 
we may have religious societies but 
continue the Church of God. 

The chief bone of contention c 
episcopacy. It does not involve the Ne 
bishop who was the pastor of a | 
It involves the supervisory officials v 
the other ministers. Roman Catho 
Catholics, and some others insist that 
received certain prerogatives whic! 
they alone could pass on to others 
ministries as are instituted by the tru: 
of the apostles are valid and have tl! 
of Christ. No matter how spiritual m: 
be as individuals, they cannot adn 
sacraments unless they stand in thi 
their “orders” are quite irregular ; 
properly authorized, even though th: 
deign to bless them in certain ways. 

Methodists are sure that this theo 
correspond to the facts of experienc: 
supported by anything in the Nev 
There apostles do have unique aut! 
is not said that this could be transmit 
one else. The crucial qualification lay 
that the apostle had seen the Risen 
obviously that could be passed on to 
Eager as Methodists are to work fo: 
the Church, they do not feel that th: 
promise with evidence and convicti 
point. The oneness of the Church is | 
one Lord, one faith, and one baptism, 
God who is over all (Ephesians 4: 5-6) 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By Lewis H. Chrisman 


The leader of the class studying t! 
soon discovers that each of them co: 
material than can be utilized in a si 
There are a wealth of biblical materi: 
formation concerning its background 
practical applications to present-day) 
sequently, the first problem of the | 
of selection. Many of the worst blun 
general field of teaching are the r 
over-conscientious teacher trying t 
much. In handling these lessons the 
decide what he is going to stress. 

This problem of selection will in 
demand more of the teacher’s time : 
than any other phase of preparatio 
have to select certain of the Bible 
emphasis and ignore others which 
class might regard as of equal or gre: 
tance. He will also be confronted 
problems in regard to points of pract 
sion. 

In introducing this lesson the openin 
should be a little bit out of the beat: 
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could be somewhat as follows: “Our topic this 
morning is church organization, beginning with 
the church of the earliest days of its history and 
coming down to the summer of 1951. We have 
three sources of material: (1) the biblical ac- 
count of the development of certain organizational 
phases of the Apostolic church; (2) Craig’s inter- 
pretation of these Bible readings; (3) Walzer’s 
account of the growth of organization in the early 
Christian Church. We must keep in mind that 
these three emphases belong together. For ex- 
ample, Walzer’s summary of the different offices 
which grew up in the primitive church is based 
on the biblical passages which most, and possibly 
all of us, should have read during the past week.” 


I. Positions of Leadership 


A. In getting to the main point of this lesson 
the class should be asked to name the offices 
which grew up in the Church of the Apostles. In 
order to bring out this point, I Corinthians 12: 27- 
31 should be read aloud and the positions named 
in verse 28 should be noticed in particular. The 
thought should be further clarified by a series of 
questions beginning: What were apostles? Proph- 
ets? Teachers? Walzer’s clear answers to these 
questions should receive special attention. But 
our study of this material should not stop with 
the first century. Do we have apostles today in 
the sense that the term was used by Paul? The 
same question should be asked about prophets 
and teachers. 

A brilliant lecturer to teachers of the 1920’s 
used to say, “The main business of a teacher is 
to teach.” It was the task of these teachers in 
the Apostolic Church to explain the doctrines 
and history of the Church. This meant that they 
explained the Scriptures and the principles of 
conduct according to Christian standards. And 
these early Christians, in most cases surrounded 
by the vices of a degenerate pagan world, were 
in desperate need of such guidance. To what 
extent should the modern minister be a teacher? 
Is the layman of today well informed about Chris- 
tian doctrines and standards? Why? Why not? 

B. Another official in the early days was the 
deacon. The reason for the development of this 
office is given in Acts 6:1-6. Since the apostles 
were busy preaching, there developed a need 
for competent men to take charge of the busi- 
ness of the Church. Some Christians had put their 
property into a common fund. The Church had 
also assumed responsibilities in looking after the 
poor. These and other practical details had to be 
cared for. The apostles apparently had tried to do 
it at first, but they complained that such duties 
interfered with their preaching. 

In many churches today the pastor is primarily 
the head of a large organization. What can be 
said in regard to whether or not this is a desirable 
State of affairs? Show that many laymen today 
are rendering a sacrificial service in attending 


to the practical details of church management. In 
a certain large and costly church, a big piece of 
plaster fell from a highly conspicuous place in the 
ceiling. The mutilated spot remained in that 
condition for more than a year. In your opinion 
who was responsible for the negligence? 

C. Later the offices of elder and bishop arose. 
Of these, the former seemed to have been orig- 
inally an official somewhat above the deacons 
in carrying on church affairs. In the beginning, 
the bishop was a presiding officer in the church 
councils, and at first stood on about the same 
plane as an elder, but by the second century he 
had become a highly important figure having 
to do with practically every aspect of ecclesiasti- 
cal life. Much was expected of him (I Timothy 
3:1-7). 

D. As the early Church grew, its organization 
became more complex. The different offices and 
procedures were the result of efforts to meet 
practical situations. This has happened many 
times since. When John Wesley in 1784 called 
Thomas Coke, Richard Whatcoat, and Thomas 
Vasey into his room in the Methodist head- 
quarters at Bristol, laid his hands upon their 
heads and ordered the former to act as superin- 
tendent and the latter two act as ministers in the 
church which was coming into being in America, 
he did what circumstances forced him to do. As a 
mere clergyman of the Church of England, he 
had no official authority to do any ordaining 
whatever. But he was confronted not by a theory 
but by a condition. 

Most effective ecclesiastic machinery has been 
brought into existence by concrete needs. Have 
you ever seen a church entirely detached from 
any district, state, or national organization which 
has done effective work for the Kingdom? If so, 
give examples. Show how membership in an 
organization broadens the outlook of a given 
group of Christians. 


II. The Power of Unified Effort 


A. In most areas of life a free lance works 
under handicaps. Once in my boyhood days I 
heard a preacher boast that he was an exempli- 
fication of what he called “Christian freedom.” 
He liked to announce that like the “apostles of 
old” he was independent of any ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. Needless to say, his career was pathet- 
ic and futile. “The strength of the wolf is the 
pack,” as Kipling wrote many years ago. 

The man who has not learned the art of work- 
ing with people accomplishes little. When John 
Calvin gave his farewell address to the ministers 
of Geneva, he said to them: “When I first came 
to this church I found almost nothing in it. There 
was preaching and that was all. Everything was 
in disorder.” Calvin was not a man to allow such 
conditions to continue. He immediately made 
plans for discipline, teaching, and worship, and 
these plans contained elements which have been 
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a valuable contribution to Christian work 
throughout the generations. 

Another man with a genius for organization 
was John Wesley. He would never have been the 
founder of a denomination if he had lacked the 
capacity to organize. Give an example of a local 
church being made more useful through intel- 
ligent organization. In some denominations much 
of the policy is determined by a well-knit central 
organization. In others the local church is practi- 
cally independent. Which of these systems do 
you regard as the more effective? Why? Name 
some of the possible advantages of each plan. 


III. The Individual and the Organization 

Working in an organization is a practical ap- 
plication of the principle of co-operation. Bishop 
William F. McDowell in his famous series of lec- 
tures at the Yale Divinity School has the follow- 
ing to say on this subject: “My father was once 
buying a horse. The owner was telling the 
animal’s qualities. He said: ‘This horse will work 
single or double, on the near side or on the off 
side, in harness or under the saddle, in the quiet 
of the country or the noise of town. He will work 
anywhere, anyway you try him, with any kind of 


a beast that will pull.’ The owner w: 
man and told the truth even when try 
horse. Which things again are a para 
man will work single, but not in a tean 
well as chairman—in the lead—but n 
in the team; will work well in harn¢ 
become a bucking broncho under the 
work well as long as things are quiet 
confusion comes will grow nervous a 
and kick over the traces; will wor! 
likes to work, but not anywhere that 
put.” ! 

The point which Bishop McDowell « 
his parable is that people should be al 
with other people, that we ought to be 
wherever we are with anybody and 
that is pulling. What are the qualities | 
some people poor at co-operation? Ho 
a weakness be overcome? 

Assignment: Show the close relati« 
organization and “Fellowship,” next v 
Emphasize the importance of readin; 
references and the explanations in 
dent. 


1From Good Ministers of Jesus Christ, by W 
Dowell; 1917, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


July 22: FELLOWSHIP 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Clarence Tucker Craig 


The Greek word which is translated by “fel- 
lowship” is koinonia. This is a far richer term 
than our English word and one which is very 
imperfectly rendered by it. Where the preposition 
is expressed in Greek, as in I John 1:1-4, it is 
correct to translate as fellowship with a person. 
In no other passage in the readings for this week 
is that the case. 

Koinonia means participation in something 
which is shared in common. It is not one of the 
names for the early Church, but an aspect of her 
life. Believers shared in the benefits of Christ 
and in the possession of the Spirit which he gave; 
they were fellow heirs of the Kingdom which 
should come. Since they shared in these blessings 
together, the koinonia was likewise with each 
other. It is important, however, to observe the 
right order. Spiritual blessings did not flow from 
their sense of brotherhood; but because they 
shared in common spiritual goods, they were 
united in a unique tie. 

This spiritual sharing went on to sharing in 
material goods. This was carried furthest in the 
original community at Jerusalem. It is utterly 
mistaken to imagine that the early Christians 
conducted an experiment in communism. There 
was no common production, only joint consump- 
tion; contributions of capital were purely volun- 
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tary and were expressions of the deep 
had been aroused in them. 

In the enthusiasm of the early day 
confident expectation of the early 
Christ, many of those who had poss: 
them and distributed the proceeds t 
through the leaders of the church. Fro 
beginning the poor were fed at the con 


An important aspect of the Lord’s §S 


the provision it made for feeding the 

We know of no other communities ° 
so far in this direction, but everywher« 
were marked by works of love. Paul 


important objective of his later mi 


raising of a large sum of money fo 
saints at Jerusalem. The duty of equal 


laid upon the churches (II Corinthians § 


was a sharing of material goods withi: 


gregation and between the several co 
Yet we must not exaggerate the sp 
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lowship within the first churches as it 


ideal and without fault. The very fr: 


which Paul wrote to his converts 
feet of clay” which still clung to 
Corinth, for instance, the congregati 


faction-ridden as any group could be. ’ 


torn by their loyalties to the various |: 
had served the church (I Corinthian 
Social cliques had arisen at the Li 
(I Corinthians 11:18) and other divisi 


be found over theological and prac' 


tions. 
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In this painting, “Holy Trinity,” Peter Paul Rubens centuries and also the practices of the early Church 

gives us his conception of the Father, the Son, and are discussed in the Adult Bible Course during this 
the Holy Ghost. The development of such doctrines quarter (see pages 11-31). (Photograph from Three 
and beliefs by the Christians of the first and second Lions. ) 








Edueation and 


Religion-- 


Let’s End the Divorce 


By Myron F. Wicke 


Secretary, Department of Higher Education, 
General Board of Education 


This article provides further discussion on the 
topic, “Religion and Public Education.” Articles 
in this series appeared in the January, February, 
and April issues of ADULT TEACHER. 


One bright morning last September my wife 
and I waved good-by to our twin sons, aged six, 
as they ran off to their first day at school. Excited 
as they were, they could hardly have been as 
moved as their parents. Surely they could not 
have understood the momentous adventure they 
were beginning. 

My own pleasure was not, however, unmixed. 
As a teacher myself, deeply interested in Chris- 
tian education, I felt serious misgivings about 
the divorce between education and religion, a 
divorce which will leave its mark upon the edu- 
cation of my sons. 

The reasons for my misgivings any Christian 
parent will understand. We want only the very 
best for our children, and we cannot believe that 
the best of education is one which ignores reli- 
gion. Our children go to school to learn what the 
world is about, what is good, how best to live 
together, and what life means. But they are ex- 
pected to find answers to these questions without 
reference to God. 

This condition would seem less serious if our 
schools were still devoted simply to the three R’s. 
But anyone who knows modern education at all 
knows that nearly everything is studied in schools 
today. Dr. Fosdick has expressed it in these 
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words: “Now, however, pretty much « 
one way or another, gets into our bes 
sports, music, art, drama, economics, 
ciology, psychiatry, and so—everythi 
religion.” 

Everyone has heard the standard ai 
this state of affairs. Education must be 
are told, because of the long tradition 
tion of Church and State in this count: 
no reason to debate the issue here, b 
unreasonable to point out that we |! 
right to ask whether separation of C 
State means that the State must act 
there were no God, or to act as thoug! 
be ignored in the operations of the S 
many points of view, ignoring God 
effective form of atheism. 

May one ask at the same time wheth 
possible that separation of Church and § 
means a freedom of both, not a divor 
the two? It turns out, in fact, that 
interpretation of “separation” is little 
a defense of secularism. 


I 


Education which omits religion 
thereby that religion is none of its 
religion is a marginal matter, more 
related to the educational enterprises 
viously the essence of secularism, d 
into compartments, one for Sunda) 
another for the affairs of day to day 


























enough without religion. 

The results speak for themselves. We are today 
struggling to gain the very things which our edu- 
cation renders impossible—reverence, responsi- 
bility, love. 

Perhaps General Omar Bradley has stated the 
issues as sharply as they can be put: “With the 
monstrous weapons man already has, humanity 
is in danger of being trapped in this world by its 
moral adolescence. Our knowledge of science has 
outstripped our capacity to control it. We have 
too many men of science, too few men of God. 
We have grasped the mystery of the atom and 
rejected the Sermon on the Mount. Man is 
stumbling blindly through a spiritual darkness 
while toying with the precarious secrets of life 
and death. The world has achieved brilliance 
without wisdom, power without conscience. Ours 
is a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants.” 

Now none of this is to be interpreted as a plea 
for state support of sectarian education. It is 
meant rather to point out that religion is an es- 
sential element in all life, that religion is a 
dynamic and motivating factor in life, that life 
without religion is cruelly crippled and frustrated. 


II 

What can be done about the current state of 
affairs? It is one thing to diagnose the illness, 
another thing to prescribe for it. It is the old 
problem involved in admitting: “Yes, this is a 
good thing, but how shall it be done?” It is the 
“how” which is the stumbling block. 

Let us admit, first of all, that this kind of ques- 
tion demands thoughtful study by many people. 
Perhaps, however, three lines of approach are 
clear. First, we must honestly confront the prob- 
lem, and acknowledge that religion is not some- 
thing added to life, or to education, but that it is 
essential to every aspect of life and surely to 
education. We must, that is, agree that religion 
must influence education if education is to have 
any genuine influence upon society. 

Second, we must set to work studying ways 
of making education take account of religion, even 
as we protect our traditional religious freedoms. 
We shall have to find the means for gaining a 
fair interpretation of religion in the whole cur- 
ticulum—in history, in literature, in science, and 
in all other areas. Here our teachers must help us. 

We shall have to find ways to make possible a 
serious study of the Bible, just as a student today 
finds it possible to study Shakespeare or Sinclair 
Lewis. 

We shall want to find ways to make religion a 
part of the assembly programs which even now 

ring students together regularly to consider all 
sorts of secular matters. And we shall want to 

d ways by which religion may flow into the 
music, art, and drama of the schools. 

inally, we must work to develop some sense 
of agreement among religious groups, so that a 


that the affairs of every day can get along well 


modern society needs to fear . . 





program may be created which is religious but not 
sectarian. The aim is not to support a church, but 
to confront every student with the fact of religion, 
just as he is confronted with other facts. 


III 


What can an individual do to help? A number 
of opportunities are at once apparent, some in- 
directly attacking the problem, some attacking it 
directly. 

Every Christian can be a real Christian, show- 
ing by his own life that religion makes a differ- 
ence. Every parent can aim to make his home 
more religious and less secular. Every church 
member can help to make his church more con- 
scious of the educational problem facing the na- 
tion. Each of these suggests that the school cannot 
take the place of the individual’s personal influ- 
ence, of the home, or of the church. 

Much can be done directly. First, we must be- 
come truly concerned about education in our own 
communities. We must begin at once to take a 
more determined part in the enlistment and elec- 
tion of members of school boards, and we must 
consult with them. We must exert our influence 
to elect those who see the shortcomings of our 
present educational policies. 

We must strive to employ school superintend- 
ents and, most of all, teachers sympathetic to our 
aims. We must help to enlist for the teaching pro- 
fession those who are themselves religiously-in- 
spired people, those who will view the teaching 
profession as a great calling, second in importance 
to no other, and those who love young people. We 
can, that is, speak the right word to our young 
friends who are considering their lifework. 

Finally, we must all learn tolerance, so that 
we shall not be unaware of points of view differ- 
ing from our own. It is not our views of religion 
that are at stake. It is rather that we must gain 
for religion its true place in the educational proc- 
ess, and our views shall then win a better hearing. 
We want every student to learn throughout his 
formal education that religion challenges and ex- 
plains, that it gives meaning to everything he is 
learning. 

Should the schools merely reflect the society 
in which they exist, or should they do more? To- 
day, says Life magazine, they are reflectors. 
Should they also lead? Unless the schools lead as 
well as reflect, we are lost indeed. 

We need not more mirrors but more light! 
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Modern Paradox 


Ir is one of the paradoxes of our time that 
. only the edu- 


cated man. The primitive peoples of the earth 
constitute no menace. The most serious crimes 
against civilization can be committed only by 
educated and technically competent people.— - 
Robert H. Jackson. 








Biblical Festivals 


By Etta Garlock 


FF ESTIVALS and feasts are almost synonymous 
with the Hebrews. The Jewish people had an 
abundance of holidays: some based on agricul- 
ture and natural changes of seasons, some on 
historical or religious events, and others on im- 
memorial customs. In many cases two or more 
of these bases were coexistent. 

The date of every Mosaic festival, no matter 
what its object may have been, gave evidence of 
being connected with the number “seven”—every 
seventh day, every seventh month, every seventh 
year, and lastly, the year that came after seven 
times seven. Then the Hebrews observed the 
sabbatical year—meaning rest, rest of the land, 
rest of the people, and even resting or remitting 
debts—not renouncing of a debt, but not pressing 
for collection during this year. 

These festivals were divided into two lists, pre- 
exilic and post-exilic. The post-exilic are mostly 
fasts and not so important as the pre-exilic. The 
New Testament has many references to the Jew- 
ish festivals. Jesus was crucified in connection 
with the Passover, one of the greatest feasts. 
The Church was started at Pentecost, another 
great feast. 

These great festivals celebrate events that are 
as dear to Christians as to the Jews; for the Old 
Testament is also the Christian’s book. The Pass- 
over of the death angel and the giving of the Law 
are part and parcel of the preparation for the 
Gospel. 


PASSOVER 


The Passover celebrated the passing over of 
the Hebrew families in Egypt by the death angel 
—the final plague visited upon Pharaoh, causing 
the death of the first-born. 

The Passover has always been observed in 
much the same way as on that fateful occasion: 
the slaying of the Pascal lamb, the dipping of the 
hyssop into the blood to mark the lintel post 
where the meal was to be served, then the eating 
of the Pascal lamb. All who partook had their 
loins girded, had shoes on their feet, and had a 
staff in their hand. 

The feast of unleavened bread followed the 
Passover, which was observed on the fourteenth 
day of the month which corresponds to our April. 
On the next day, the fifteenth, the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread began and lasted for seven days. 


PENTECOST 


Pentecost means fiftieth. This was celebrated 
the fiftieth day after the second day of the Pass- 
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over. It is also called the Feast of Week 
Fruits of the wheat harvest: a thank 
the harvest which has been completed 
is celebrated at a time which correspon: 
the first of June in our calender. 

While Pentecost has a natural a 
significance, it also has a religious mea 
has almost completely overshadowed 1 
among the modern Jews. They believ: 
is the day when Moses received thx 


Mount Sinai. It is at this time they | 


confirmations. 


TABERNACLES, TENTS, OR Boo1 


This feast commemorates the wan: 


the wilderness. At this time the Hebre 


their homes and build shelters of requ 


they spend one week in these shelte: 
sticks and green boughs. While dwelli: 
booths they spend their time in pres: 
ship and ritual. 

This festival is believed to have b¢ 
to commemorate their first halting | 
they were fleeing out of Egypt. The 
booths is to remind them of the lov: 
given them by the Heavenly Father d 
long march from Egypt to Canaan. 

This festival corresponds, on the c: 
our Thanksgiving or harvest time. 


DEDICATION—F EAST OF LIGH 


This feast or festival was a very hap] 
and joyous one, commemorating the p 
the Temple, the removal of the old po! 
instituted by the Greeks, and the res 
the worship of Jehovah by Maccab: 
164 B.c. 

The feast began on about Decembe: 
calendar and lasted eight days. It wa 
sary to go to Jerusalem for this celeb 
people assembled in the places of wor 
their homes. They marched and sa! 
palms and other branches. The homes 
of worship were illuminated with man 

The origin of the lights is uncertai! 
says that when the sacred candlesti 
restored Temple were to be lighted 
flagon of oil, sealed with the signet « 
Priest, was found to feed the lamps 
only enough to burn one day. Whe! 
miracle, the oil increased and the fiago! 
filled for the eight days. No public n 
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fast was allowed, no matter what the calamity. 
This was a time given over entirely to rejoicing. 


FEAST OF TRUMPETS OR NEw Moon 


Many nations of antiquity celebrated the re- 
turn of the light of the moon with festivities, sac- 
rifices and prayers. Some students believe Moses 
originated this festival to suppress the heathen 
celebrations, but it had a deeper meaning, that 
of atonement and consecration to Jehovah. Thank 
offerings were brought, burnt offerings presented 
and silver trumpets were blown by the priests. 


PuRIM 


Purim was instituted by Mordecai at the sug- 
gestion of Esther in memory of the extraordinary 
deliverance of the Jews from the murderous plot 
of Haman. The word Purim means “lots.” Haman 
cast lots to decide when he should carry out the 
decree of the king to exterminate the Jews. 

The only directions given for this celebration 
are that the two days of festival be observed an- 
nually and that they should be days of rejoicing 
and feasting, exchanging gifts, and sending gifts 
to the poor. The Book of Esther is always read and 
as often as the name of Haman is mentioned, the 
people stamp the floor and repeat these words, 
“Let his name be blotted out, the name of the 


wicked shall rot.” At the close of the second day 


the people all retire to their homes and eat eggs 
and drink milk. 


THE Day or ATONEMENT 


The Day of Atonement is the day of days to 
the orthodox Hebrews. This day was not a feast 
day but a fast day, and the exactions were carried 
out to the minutest details. These exactions in- 
cluded sin offerings, the cleaning of the altar of 
burnt offerings, and the sending away into the 
wilderness the scapegoat laden with the iniquities 
of all the people. 

This celebration was held once each year in the 
month which corresponds to our October and 
was the most elaborate and impressive of all. 
Parts of the ceremonies and rituals as described 
in Leviticus 16 read: “And Aaron shall lay both 
his hands upon the head of the live goat, and 
confess over him all the iniquities of the children 
of Israel, .. . and the goat shall bear upon him all 
their iniquities unto a solitary land: and he shall 
let go the goat in the wilderness. . . . And this 
shall be an everlasting statute unto you, to make 
an atonement for the children of Israel because 
of all their sins once in the year. And he did as 
the Lord commanded Moses.” 


Out of This World 


By Frank R. Snavely 


Pastor, Gainesboro Methodist Church, Gainesboro, Tennessee 


“But our commonwealth is in heaven, and from 
it we await a Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
—Philippians 3:20. 


EARLIER in this age Jules Verne wrote of 
other worlds to conquer. Even Edgar Allen Poe 
and Tennyson, along with others, prophesied a 
future when man would triumph over space. And 
modern man has never ceased to dream of the 
day when he might explore the moon. But it is a 
misnomer to label man’s appetite for the unknown 
as a yearning to leave this world. If we ever 
travel from our planet to Mars, we may leave 
earth behind, but we will still be in the same 
world, the same spiral nebulae, rotating about the 
same sun. Modern man may eventually conquer 
space, but to conquer his world he must travel 
another way—the Way of the Cross. 

To fly from one planet to another may solve 
man’s outer problems but it will leave him with 
the same inner problems. Eventually the earth 
may become so densely populated that part of 
the human race will be moved to another planet. 
But the day will never dawn when a simple 


change in residence will provide eternal peace 
for a man’s soul. 

A man can never run from his problems and 
expect to find the answer. Housing authorities in 
large cities have replaced their slum sections with 
beautiful apartment buildings. They have found 
that new homes will decrease crime, divorce, and 
juvenile delinquency. At the same time, however, 
the Christian Church has never admitted that a 
new home will make a Christian of a man. To 
overcome the world in which he lives, a man 
does not need an outward change; he needs an 
inward change. 

Jesus said, “You are not of the world.” At 
another time when he spoke to some of his fol- 
lowers who had been casting out evil spirits, he 
said: “Do not rejoice in this, that the spirits are 
subject to you; but rejoice that your names are 
written in heaven.” If we accept the Lord’s state- 
ments as truth, then we are members of another 
world, totally distinct from the one in which we 
live. 

Paul echoed this same thought when he wrote 
to the members of the Philippian Church that 
“our commonwealth is in heaven.” Among the 
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Christians in Philippi there may have been some 
Roman Christians. But he addresses both the 
Roman and Jewish Christians. He admonishes 
them that their real] citizenship is not their earth- 
ly citizenship but their “heavenly citizenship.” 

For centuries the great souls of Christianity 
have expressed this same idea. Irving Babbitt 
followed the rule that Nature and Man are differ- 
ent levels of experience. There is an eternal dis- 
crimination between the human best and life lived 
on a subhuman level. The religious sense in man 
is that of another world. 

However, man does share something with the 
world of mechanical law. His body must obey the 
law of gravitation. He also shares something with 
the world of animal desire. When his stomach 
is empty, he must fill it or suffer pain. But in his 
power to live in obedience to God’s will, man 
transcends the very world of which he is a part. 

Therefore, man’s true significance is not found 
in his similarity to the natural order but in his 
dissimilarity. His significance lies not in the fact 
that he is made of dust, but of Spirit. In the lan- 
guage of modern bobby-soxers the real man is 
out of this world. Man’s true identity is not dis- 
covered in his glands, but in his soul made in the 
image of God. 

Admittedly, there are some men capable of per- 
ceiving the best in man as distinct from life lived 
on an animal level. All of us know men who are 
good men but not godly men. They would never 
stoop to base or lowly deeds. They make good 
citizens of this world because they never defy 
the best relationships with their loved ones or 
neighbors. They are perfect gentlemen. 

But it is not enough to be a perfect gentleman 
or to be socially acceptable. I fear that too many 
men who have stopped with the best in human 
life are only interested in looking good in the 
eyes of their neighbors. 

It is not enough for a man to be able to dis- 
tinguish the best from the worst of human life. 
The man who has stopped at this point has never 
carried his moral thinking far enough. He has 
merely reached a half-way house. Dependent on 
his own self-sufficiency he has never gone beyond 
himself to God. His righteousness is that of self- 
righteousness. He has failed to realize that the 
power which enables him to be good in this world 
comes from another world. He has never raised 
his eyes to heaven. 

Obviously, the conflict in every man’s life is 
caused by the constant battle between this world 
and the other world. The Book of Revelation gives 
a masterful treatment of this conflict. Many peo- 
ple stand in awe of the Book of Revelation; they 
say they cannot understand it. Actually, we should 
understand it; for it is the story of that which 
takes place in our lives. 

The Book of Revelation is only a highly imag- 
inative account of the eternal war between heaven 
and hell. The difference between this book and 
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our lives is that in the former’s clin 
finally subdues this world and hell i 
It is not always so in the life of man 
women; for in the conflict waged bes 
soul and the lusts of the flesh for the 
life, often the soul loses and hell rei; 
Every day of a man’s life, whether he¢ 
thirty, sixty, or a century, his problem 
come the world in which he lives. 
meant to be the dupe of life, but mean 
master of life. His victory over this w 
when he lives by the dictates of his tr 


. To be victorious over this world, he : 


and let heaven speak to him. If he vy 
listen, he would find that God is alway 
help him. 

The destination of a man’s life is 
world to the next world. The intention 
is fellowship with God. “Thou hast n 
thyself.” But every day this fellowshi 
rupted by our sins. This explains the 
our life. Through all our sin God is fo: 
ing to redeem our souls. As Edwin 
said, “All that happens to the soul is i 
drive it into the open arms of God.” 

It remains that while our true ident 
found in heaven, for the time being we 


in this world. If we are to live as Chris‘ 


aware of the demands of both world: 
hearken to the advice of Jesus Christ. 
that both Caesar and God are our kin; 
are to give them the things due thei: 
kingship. Yet to serve Caesar we must 
same way as if we were serving God. V 
right to say that life is compartment: 
Christian faith must control all of life 

Life in this world is only preparatio! 
the next world. We are in this world, | 


not of this world; our citizenship is } 
But some day this world will come to a1 


only the other world will remain. I ca: 
it happens, and I do not care to sca 


into heaven by threatening him with 1 


this world. 
You can take heaven’s victory ove! 
described in the Book of Revelation, 


you want to. To me it does not matt 


chooses to destroy this world by t 
moon into blood, shaking down the 


AY, | 


emptying continents into the oceans. V 


matters is that some day the earth v 
and heaven will remain. If we have b 


ful to the voice of God within us, th« 
remain with the permanent world. 

In this world of time and space, laws 
and lusts of the flesh, the immortal : 
true identity. Some day, for everyon« 
world will vanish and the other will 1: 


most important question of life is still 1 


Philippian jailer: “What must I do to | 
From across nineteen centuries comes t! 
“He that is born of God overcometh ‘| 
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Keeping on the Main Track 


By Hawley Lynn 


Director of Adult Work, South Carolina Conference 


Ten Philip opened his mouth, and beginning 
with this scripture he told him the good news of 
Jesus.” This is the conclusion of a story in which 
Philip sets the pace for every Christian teacher. 
He began where the man was in his reading, and 
from that place, while they were riding along the 
highway, he directed his attention to Jesus. As 
teachers and workers in the church school, this 
is our primary purpose. 

There may be as many ways of presenting the 
appeal of this liberating Gospel as there are per- 
sons to present it and places to portray it. But 
always, whatever our position or the equipment 
with which we work, this is the main road for us 
to travel. 

Most of us know the importance of the main 
road. It is always in the background of our think- 
ing. But our failing arises out of letting ourselves 
get shunted up some sidetrack. When a railroad 
worker makes one of those mistakes rarely al- 
lowed in his occupation, we hear it said, “He got 
his signals crossed.” There are some things which 
divide our attention as teachers and Christian 
workers and cross up our signals, so that we find 
ourselves piddling around ineffectually on side- 
tracks instead of traveling the main line to our 
goal as interpreters of the Word and wisdom of 
God and revealers of the purpose and power of 
Jesus. 

One thing which obscures our vision and gets 
us off on sidetracks is our habit of looking into 
mirrors. We see ourselves as poor, plodding, 
overworked teachers, and we get sorry for our- 
selves. We decide, “I’ve been doing this job long 
enough; it is time I had a rest.” 

Sometimes the mirrors we like to look into are 
“pink mirrors,” tinted to give us the best impres- 
sion of ourselves. We decide that we are doing 
about the best job of anybody in our division or 
in the whole church school. Why waste time, 
then, reading background books on the lesson, 
attending training schools, or taking correspond- 
ence courses? After fifteen years in this job, or 
ten, or five, we are about as good as the man who 
writes the books or the lesson helps. 

Occasionally these mirrors which divert us are 
rear-view mirrors. We get so absorbed in looking 
at where we came from that we get off the track 
which leads where we are headed to. It comes as 
a surprise, therefore, when we are shocked awake 
by colliding against some “butting block” and the 
end of a spur track. 

Another reason why many of us get off on 
Sidetracks is that we get so involved in looking 
at our vehicles that we cannot give our attention 


to the road. It is a frequent occurrence that 
church-school classes give so much emphasis to 
meetings and activities and suppers and enter- 
tainments that these obscure the primary purpose 
of the group. Teachers occasionally become so 
absorbed in the literature that they lose sight of 
the lesson. Speakers get so intrigued with an illus- 
tration that they submerge the idea. 

All programs, activities, and methods are 
vehicles of truth, carriers of the Word. We em- 
ploy them to advance us on our way to abundant 
living. They defeat their purpose if they are al- 
lowed to get us off the main line which leads to 
committed Christian living. 


Z 


Many Christian teachers and workers get side- 
tracked by devoting attention to billboards when 
they ought to give attention to road maps. 

Billboards are appealing. They promise some- 
thing good just down the road, or right on the 
curb. They tell of immediate achievements, at- 
tendance goals, or attendance records. Billboards 
represent peak achievements and notable suc- 
cesses. They overlook absentees; they play down 
members lost to sight; they ignore the unreached 
and the unsought and the needs that are met by 
no one. 

Road maps give a more comprehensive picture 
than billboards. If we keep them revised accord- 
ing to current needs and demands, they tell us 
of bridges that need to be built into homies, of 
roads that need surveying into careless lives and 
neglected communities, and they give directions 
for the most effective route to our destination. 
We have our way charted for us. It is The Way. 
If we are to keep on the Christian Way, we must 
not be sidetracked by the immediate and the 
sensational offerings of the billboards. We must 
keep our road maps before us and keep them 
revised. 

An exercise which diverts many good teachers 
and workers, who are otherwise effective, is the 
tendency to look at the side lines. There is an 
inclination among some faithful Christian wit- 
nesses to measure themselves by what someone 
else is doing, or not doing. “Why don’t you call 
on Mrs. Minnie Talents?” is their question. “She 
has a car for visiting, a maid for her housework, 
and so many more talents than I.” Or some man 
says, “Ask Mr. D. Gree Holder to do my job. He 
is well educated and could do my job in his 
sleep.” 

As followers of Jesus and interpreters of his 
way of life, we have our own distinct, individual 
commission to bring others into the fold of Christ, 
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and to teach them. “Go ye” is the command to 
each disciple individually, as well as to the com- 
pany of disciples. We are not accountable for the 
responses which other people make to their com- 
mission to go, to teach, to serve, or their failure to 
respond. 


II 


In the twenty-first chapter of John, we find 
Jesus being quite emphatic with one of his com- 
pany who asked about the responsibility of 
another disciple. Jesus had just asked Peter three 
times, “Do you love me?” Peter declared his 
love. Jesus then gave him the ‘commission he 
gives all of us who love him: “Feed my lambs. . 
Tend my sheep... Feed my sheep... Follow me.” 
And when Peter turned to Christ and asked about 
John: “What about this man?” Jesus responded, 
“If it is my will that he remain until I come, what 
is that to you? Follow you me!” Almost he is say- 
ing to Peter, “What this man does about his 
responsibility for feeding the flock is not your 
business. Follow thou me.” 

Peter was looking for excuses—excuses to get 
out of the responsibility of teaching or leading and 
feeding the mind and soul of those who need a 
shepherd are still excuses in God’s sight. “I am 
not trained” cannot be an excuse for long in The 
Methodist Church. Guidance literature, training 
schools, district projects in Christian education, 
conference workers in Christian education, cor- 
respondence—all these and more are available for 
the improvement of the person who needs train- 
ing. Any teacher in The Methodist Church can be 
a trained teacher if he can read and write. 

According to our map, our territory is “into all 
the world” and our mission is “to every creature.” 
Christ said, “I have other sheep . . . I must bring 
them also.” We must use our dedicated ingenuity 
for finding them. We can keep this commission 
before every class member in The Methodist 
Church and lay the responsibility upon each one. 
Even the humblest in training and the youngest 
in experience can carry the invitation which 
brought Andrew and Peter into the company of 
Christ: “Come and see.” 

There is a great host who need to be brought 
into The Way. Just walk for an hour any Sunday 
morning, at the time when the greatest oppor- 
tunity for learning is offered, down the streets of 


any American community and take 
children out of church and the adult 
loafing or secular tasks. 

We who walk in the light of God’ 
something, something which must n 
cheap. We have something for the s/ 
is confined by illness or infirmity, or by 
sity of caring for the ill and infirm. W« 
thing for the turned-in, whose attenti: 
centrated upon his own desires and i: 
he cannot find peace even while s: 
We have something for the holed-in, \ 
of some tragedy or trying experien: 
misfortune or imagined slight to hims: 
himself away from society and life’s 
have something to say to the done-in, wv 
being so fatigued by the demands o! 
tion that he has not the energy to stud 
in common worship, or to participate 
fellowship and action. 

They are all ours. The very enjoy 
lowship with the living Christ gives \ 
of responsibility for all. We know wh 
to be in the Way, to walk in the light 
we have our commission. We must n: 
lesser exercise nor any minor concern 
the main track. 
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The Secular Legend 


SomE have wondered whether, if v 
starting our currency, the America of 
stamp “In God We Trust” upon its coin 
sentence abandoned, it is interesting | 
on what the substitute might be. Stric‘ 
the true secular legend should be “I: 
We Trust.” But secularism has too mu 
and perhaps the check of some deep: 
to put it there. Men have trouble fin: 
seriously or humorously, within the 
undirected selves alone, the transfor 
thing that produces a good life on e: 
The Mind’s Adventure, by Howard L 
The Westminster Press. 
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Onty where mind touches mind, d: 
its best work.—Walter Rauschenbusc! 


Old and New Covenants 


It is often said, indeed, that the Old Testament 
is legalistic, providing us with commandments 
to keep, where the New Testament gives us prin- 
ciples to follow; that the Old Covenant was one 
of Law, and the New Covenant one of Grace. 
It is true indeed that the Judaism of the last 
three or four centuries before Christ did empha- 
size law-keeping very strongly; the Pharisees 


in our Lord’s day did so. But that is 
the Old Testament as a whole; the | 
the psalmists speak throughout of 1 
relation between God and His Peopl 
of Sin not as the mere breach of 

rule, but as unfaithfulness to the px 
—From The Bible From Within, by A 
copyright 1950, Oxford University P 








The following statement might be, used to in- 
troduce the discussion: When Sinclair Lewis 
wrote his book, Main Street, many years ago, he 
held up in scorn the stodginess and pettiness of 
the village church. An editorial writer in the 
New York Herald wrote this in reply: “The vil- 
lage church remains the center of good works. 
In it gather earnest men and women striving as 
best they may to make their neighborhood bet- 
ter, their neighbors and themselves happier, more 
useful. In thousands of such churches, gifts are 
made cheerfully for medical work, educational 
work, and religious work in foreign fields as well 
as nearer home. In them real sacrifices for man- 
kind are made without false pretense and without 
expectations of applause. Unfortunate would be 
an American community without a church.” 

Is this a fair appraisal of the Church? How true 
is it of your church? Are your class members 
reflecting the surroundings or changing them? 
The task of every Christian is to move every day 
and every year to a higher level of Christian 
experience. This means rolling up the sleeves and 
going to work to transform our communities into 
miniature communities of God. How can this be 
done? Here your class will want to be specific. 
What can be done? Numerous suggestions are 
made in the lesson material. Do not try to cover 
too much territory. It would be better to mention 
only a few things and try to see how they can be 
accomplished. 

Begin with something that all can do, like 
voting. Why is this a Christian must? What can 
be accomplished by voting? The class members 
might be helped to see the possibilities and their 
responsibilities here. The apathy and indifference 
of Christians toward this type of community re- 
sponsibility is a serious error. Too many Chris- 
tians fail to see the exercise of this privilege as 
a Christian imperative. 

Go on to other concerns in the community 
whatever they may be—the school, recreational 
facilities, welfare agencies, the vicious elements 
in the community. Whenever and wherever a 
situation exists that is affecting persons adverse- 
ly, it is the concern of the Church to do something 
about it. What can be done in your community? 

There will be those who will object to doing 
anything on the grounds that the task is too large 
or not their responsibility. Have someone read 
the Scripture lesson from Romans. Paul, in the 
latter reference, stresses the fact that Christian 
love is a positive and a creative force. He who 
considers the dignity of the individual will not 
only do him no harm, but go out of his way to do 
him good. Remind your class that what is ex- 
pected of Christians is not common service, but 
uncommon service. 

Each member can be challenged to give this 
type of service. On Christmas morning in 1942, 
England’s King, George VI, gave his annual 
Christmas address to the British Empire by radio. 





He closed that address with the story of a boy 
who was climbing a very steep hill with a young- 
er lad on his back. A stranger noticed him and 
asked: “Isn’t that a heavy burden?” Whereupon 
the boy replied: “This isn’t a burden. This is my 
brother.” For centuries we of the Church have 
been concerned with the Gospel of being our 
brother’s keeper; it is high time we realized that 
being our brother’s brother will make it much 
easier to be our brother’s keeper. 


For Readers of Adult Student 


We borrow this tale from Thomas Carlyle, who 
tells it in Past and Present. A poor old Irish wom- 
an became so deeply impoverished that she was 
forced to appeal for help. But no one would give 
it to her. Thus ignored, she sank into the gutter, 
contracted typhus fever, and infected seventeen 
others with it, all of whom died. The old woman, 
Carlyle points out, had to kill seventeen of her 
brethren to prove her sisterhood to the human 
race. 

Does it take some crime of disaster in our com- 
munity to make us aware of the kinship we have 
for others in it? One type of civil war goes on 
within everyone at all times, namely, the conflict 
between the kind of persons we try to be and the 
kind of persons that society makes in its conven- 
tional molds. Consider seriously Cox’s statement 
that “no church can materially change its com- 
munity unless it has in its membership of a cross 
section of the people of the community.” This is 
thought-provoking. How well does your church 
measure up? In what respects does it fall short? 

What are the needs of persons? Love, work, 
worship, and play are sometimes suggested as 
the basic needs. Should the Church be concerned 
with all these needs? Is it concerned? Are the 
members of your class concerned? What evidences 
are there that they are, or are not concerned? 
Take the area of play. Where do the residents of 
your community find their recreation? Is it any 
concern of yours? Are there some danger spots 
from the recreational point of view in the com- 
munity? Cox mentions the tavern, the pool hall, 
the dance hall, the private club, and the movies 
as danger spots unless closely supervised. 

How can the individual Christian play a vital 
part in doing something about these danger 
spots? Make this personal. It is not the local gov- 
ernment’s responsibility any more that the in- 
dividual’s responsibility. Law enforcement and 


‘ supervision pretty largely follow the pattern of 


what the people of the community really want. 

What conditions can be changed? What groups 
in the community are interested and seeking to 
better conditions? Cox says that we should take 
Paul’s advice seriously. Have someone read 
Romans 12:9. What does “hate what is evil” 
mean? What does “hold fast to what is good” 
mean? See what Cox’s answers are. Cox mentions 
that a Christian should infiltrate every organiza- 
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tion which is making possible a better community 
life. What is meant by this statement? Why is 
it important for Christians to infiltrate these 
groups? Working with these agencies is not an 
elective, it is part of the Christian imperative; 
that is, if the individual really has a concern for 
others. 

Suppose a person is not in a position to work 
in one of these organizations, what can he do? 
Cox says that Christians can do much to break 
down prejudice, discrimination, and ill will. They 
can start as individuals and work out from there. 
Their personal example and influence will go a 
long way toward making their own little com- 
munity of associations a kingdom of heaven. 
This then will spread to the larger community. 
Save time for the questions Cox raises at the 
end of the lesson material. Discussion of these 
will aid in sharpening the thinking of your group. 
Do not close without a prayer for widening hori- 
zons and broader vision on the part of each class 
member. 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


What do you understand by the phrase “love 
at work”? Redus points out that too many Chris- 
tians lack a sense of social responsibility. They 
need a little of the lesson a certain pastor gave a 
young person who complained bitterly about the 
sin and evil of this world and condemned the God 
who made it. “Why,” he said, “I could make a 
better world than this myself.” “Good,” said the 
pastor, “Go to it—that is just what God put you 
into this world to do.” 

Why do we have a limited Christianity? Per- 
haps no one would agree that we should have it, 
but few of us are without it. Why the reserva- 
tions? There is danger in spreading ourselves too 
thin, but the greater danger is self-centeredness. 
Should our emphasis be on “doing good”? See 
the ideas Redus has on this point. 

What is love? Redus calls attention to Paul’s 
statement that love should be genuine, inclusive, 
persistent, full of enthusiasm, and sacrificial. How 
do each of these qualities contribute? Which 
qualities are lacking in our personal lives? Can 
one of the qualities mentioned by Paul be omit- 
ted? Should others be included? Each individual 
in your class can test his love of others by apply- 
ing these qualities. How do they come out? Most 
of us will fall far short. 

Is any one of these qualities more important 
than any other? Redus says that being sacrificial 
is love’s finest flower. Do you agree? Why is his 
statement true? Is this not, after all, basic in ex- 
ercising our social responsibility? Redus implies 
that we must bear the Cross before we can 
worship before it. 

How can one’s daily task be related to com- 
munity betterment? Slutz points out that in- 
dividuals help determine what kind of com- 
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munity they have by the way they « 
vocational duties. Respect for the « 
fair dealing, giving a day’s work for 
giving our best, are some of the w: 
tions. Am I making my communit 
my practices in my vocation? If inc 
engaged in any work or practice any 
tends to degrade, offend, or tear do 
they are not living at their best. 

Is law observance an individual re 
What can the individual do to hel; 
forcement? Respect for the law, w! 
or universal law, as Slutz mention: 
of being Christian. Our influence in 1 
in the business contact is great, and 
take short cuts—cheat a little or mu: 
just as unchristian as he who ch« 
deal and has to pay the penalty in ; 

Christianity is a religion of co-op: 
adult class members discovered th: 
co-operation, we would find God’: 
nearly being done on earth. 
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Communism’s Chance 
THREE things make it possible for 
to make inroads in Asia: poverty, 
and political corruption. These are 
and of the three, political corruption 
for where it exists land reform is im) 
without land reform poverty will b 
—John C. Bennett. 
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For the Afflicted and Distress 


WE bring before thee, O Lord, the 1 
perils of peoples and nations, the 
prisoners and captives, the sorrows 
reaved, the necessities of strangers, | 
ness of the weak, the despondency of 
the failing powers of the aged. O Lord 
to each; for the sake of Jesus Chris 
Amen.—Anselm of Canterbury. 
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A Parisitie Christian 


WE sometimes hear it said that a 
Christian, though he never darkens 1 
a church.” The verdict is probably 
no man can be radiantly Christian | 
experience of corporate worship. But, 
verdict were true, the man could not 
a Christian unless someone had da 
door of a church. The man at best is 
Christian—From So We Believe, So \\ 
George a Buttrick; 1951, Abingdon 
Press. 
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Ir is an astounding fact that no cano! 
has ever made use of nature to pr 
Pascal, Pensées. 
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July 29: That Social Drink 


The Scripture for this lesson is from Romans 
12:1-2; I Corinthians 8; I John 2;15-17. 


Christianity does not allow its followers to 
have different experiences from other people, but 
it gives them something that makes them react to 
or meet these situations differently. It is well to 
keep this in mind as preparation is made for the 
quarterly temperance lesson. You are concerned 
with social drinking, define it as you will. It used 
to be that social drinking was confined to a few 
and by carefully choosing the events he went to, 
the non-drinker could escape ever being thrown 
into a situation where liquor was served. 

But this is no longer true. Numerous places 
these days serve the social drink and one has to 
take his stand for or against it. As Christians we 
are faced with a situation, and because we are 
Christians we react differently from the non- 
Christian toward it. That is, we will if we realize 
what drinking can do for the person. 

Abundant evidence is at hand. The concern 
for the worth of personality should make all 
Christians refrain from the use of alcohol them- 
selves and work to see that it is blotted out en- 
tirely. 

There are individuals who say that they are 
opposed to drinking and do not indulge in even 
the social drink, but what the other fellow does 
is his own business. No one really believes this, 
even though he may say it. Evidence to the con- 
trary is too obvious. 

Pick up the paper and read the headlines. 
How many items on the front page concern social 
drinking? The number over a period of time will 
surprise anyone. The drinking driver and not the 
drunk driver is responsible for a large percent- 
age of the automobile accidents. Drinking has an 
important role in crime and mental illness. The 
cost in life and property, law enforcement and 
maintenance of persons who must be set aside 
from society primarily because of drink is a 
blight on American culture. 

The retort will be that the alcoholic is the 
problem and not the social drinker: “I know 
when to stop. I can take it or leave it.” It might 
be well to remind your class members that no 
one starts out to be a drunk or an alcoholic. He 
started with the occasional drink for the effect, 
to show off, because the crowd was doing it, or 
some other reason. Then he repeated the act 
and finally it became an accepted part of his life. 
But there was one difference. He needed larger 
quantities than before and eventually the appetite 
got the upper hand. It all started from the first 
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DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. Introduction—temperance lesson 


Il. Need to take stand on social drinking 
A. Christian’s concern for the individual 


B. Drinking is “my” business 
C. Dangers 
D. Christian philosophy of drinking 
E. For readers of Adult Student 
1. “Everybody’s doing it” 
2. Dangers of social drinking 
a. To individual 
b. To others 
3. Paul’s statement in Romans 
4. Situation in Washington and at home 
F. For readers of Wesley Quarterly 
. Definition of social drinking 
. Being different 
. Pagan worshipers 
. My brother’s keeper 
. Our influence 
. A “temple of God” 
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Begin the lesson by saying that the phenomenon 
of drinking must be faced by almost every person 
these days. This does not mean that your class 
members will or should start drinking, but that 
they will be confronted with the problem sooner 
or later. As individuals, they want to steer the 
right course and, if they do, they must make 
decisions about social drinking. 

Most Americans like to appear sophisticated. 
This is only, another way of saying that they 
want to understand what is going on and know 
how to handle situations. Most of us are ill at 
ease when we are not sure of ourselves. It does 
not mean that we have to do something because 
everyone else is doing it. In regard to social 
drinking, it means that the individual knows how 
to act gracefully, kindly, but firmly, when drinks 
are offered under any circumstance. 

Assume a situation. A couple from your class 
is invited to a home of a business associate—per- 
haps the boss—for dinner. Cocktails are served. 
You might digress here to explain why cocktails 
are served instead of the unmixed drink. It is 
because only a negligible number of people ac- 
tually enjoy the taste of alcohol—hence the 
cocktail and the “mixed drink.” The idea is to 
make the concoction desirable by concealing the 
alcohol as much as possible. 

What should be the attitude of the Christian 
in this situation? He does not want to be rude. 
It might be mentioned that a good host always 
provides an alternative nonalcoholic drink so as 
not to embarrass his guests. But assume that 
he does not. The situation must be faced. A per- 
son must make a decision, and he or she can de- 
cline politely, but firmly, without embarrassment. 

The same applies in any situation whether it 
be with the business associates, with the gang, at 
the restaurant, or some other place. The point to 
emphasize is that a philosophy of Christian drink- 
ing is sadly needed and that such a philosophy 
should be that Christian drinking should not be. 
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Many individuals do not drink. Every Christian 
should be in this number. 


For Readers of Adult Student 

Why do people drink? Why do some think 
it necessary? Cox points out that drinking today 
has become fashionable. One of the hardest argu- 
ments that people have to face is that “every- 
body’s doing it.” We like to be conventional. We 
do not want to be conspicuous by being different. 
Would refusing the social drink make one “dif- 
ferent”? 

The class members might be reminded that 
persons are not sheep. Sheep follow one another. 
God created man with a will. He is an individual. 
He is higher than an animal. As a matter of 
fact, individuals are not consistent. No one does 
everything because “everybody does it.” We pride 
ourselves on being different. We pick and choose, 
and when we want to follow the crowd, we do it; 
when we do not want to follow it, we choose 
otherwise. 

The following-the-crowd attitude toward so- 
cial drinking is simply a matter of lack of “back- 
bone” or because we want to engage in it. There 
is no midway ground of being polite, of not 
hurting the host’s feelings, and the like. Far too 
long, it has been assumed that saying “no” to an 
offer of a social drink is impoliteness and that 
only replying in the affirmative is politeness. 

This is fuzzy thinking. Why should refusal of 
the social drink hurt anyone’s feelings? The logic 
seems turned around. In this day of high prices, 
the person who does not take the drink is the 
better guest. This is true not only because money 
is saved, but also because the guest is a much 
more attractive and personable guest without the 
drink. 

What are the real dangers to others of our 
drinking? Have the class members mention sev- 
eral and take time to discuss the importance of 
each. 

Why is the question of social drinking more 
important now than formerly? Should the soldiers 
be allowed beer? Are they better infantrymen, 
airmen, or sailors because of it? Is America 
therefore stronger? Go into this from many 
angles—morale, health, stamina, efficiency, in- 
dustrial waste, habit-forming qualities, brain’s 
lessened motor efficiency, problems arising. 

Why is the Church always concerned about 
drinking? Some of your class will have asked this 
question or have heard it asked many times. Let 
them discuss it. Have someone read Romans 12:1- 
2. Refer to Cox’s statement regarding this teach- 
ing of Paul. What does “Holy, acceptable to God” 
mean? Does social drinking make any difference? 
Cox states that to ask the question is to answer 
it. There is only one answer. God is calling us to 
live in the world, but not of it. Christianity to a 
Christian is either nothing or everything. There 
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is no middle ground. By our action 
or against. 

Consider the statistical data pres« 
for the nation’s capital. Most of t! 
dents are servants of the people. De 
ing the lives of all of us and those o! 
are made there. Does the large co 
liquor there aid in bringing out bet 
If you had a problem, would you o! 
the person of whom you were seekil 
before asking his counsel? Lest yor 
bers focus their attention too much 
situation, what are the conditions 
munity? How does the number of 
stores compare to the number of cl 
much social drinking really goes o1 
munity? How deeply in the mores i 
set? What can be done about it? 

The questions that Cox raises at | 
lesson in Adult Student are good o1 
constitute the basis of the entire di 


For Readers of Wesley Qua 
What is social drinking? Have yo 
bers give their definitions and the: 
agree with the one given by Slut 
social drinking differ from heavy 
the difference is mainly in amour 
then is social drinking to be conside1 
The opinions of your class shoul: 
There will be some to whom soci: 
harmless. The teacher will have to hb: 
this point of view. By asking othe: 
the discussion, the inconsistency of ‘ 
will be brought out. This should | 
general discussion, however, and 1 
any individual a great many quest 
Is the individual “different” in 
social drink? Why are we afraid to 
Read the twelfth chapter of Roma 
help answer this question? Slutz 
that the Christian should be differ: 
fact that we are Christian makes 
Our philosophy of life changes. 1 
grow in Christian faith, the more 
become. Jesus was different. One « 
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Jesus was crucified was because he was different. 

At what shrines do your class members wor- 
ship? Slutz points out that in the modern day 
there are idols just as much as in Paul’s day. 
We bow at the feet of many shrines. Slutz men- 
tions, among others, the idols of custom and fash- 
jon. The individual becomes very largely like 
the things he worships. If we give our lives to 
things of high purpose and great meaning, then 
our lives become like them. The Christian truly 
gives his life to the life that is most meaningful— 
that of Jesus Christ. In our actions we worship. Is 
social drinking a worshipful act? Point out that 
it is, but not Christian worship. It is worship at 
some pagan shrine—before the idol of our self- 
interestedness. 

Am I my brother’s keeper? The individual used 
to be concerned about his influence over others. 
Does he have concern today? Are the majority of 
the people as friendly as they used to be? What 
does Slutz say about the individual standing 
alone? 

How influential is any individual? It might be 
well to point out that everyone is a hero to some- 
one and everything that he does or says influ- 


ences the other. Influence even carries over to 
those unknown. If a particularly atrocious crime 
is reported in one part of the country, another, 
with similar circumstances, arises in another sec- 
tion of the country at approximately the same 
time. Reading or hearing about the crime influ- 
enced another weak person in the same direction. 

Influence is powerful, and every individual 
wields it whether he is conscious of it or not. 
Slutz makes this point very clear with a number 
of illustrations. Whom do you influence? A sur- 
vey of the persons influenced might awaken some 
to their responsibility. Does an individual in- 
fluence anyone by taking a social drink? 

What does the phrase “a temple of God” mean? 
What does this imply? How does social drinking 
affect the temple? In preparing and teaching this 
lesson, the use of Shockley’s exposition and im- 
plications of the Scripture references will be very 
valuable. For those who prefer, the Scriptures 
might form the basis of the discussion and the 
other questions raised at appropriate places. You 
will want to close with a prayer asking God’s 
help in our entering into the fullness of His 
Kingdom. 


Illustrating the Temperance Lesson 


By Clark R. Gilbert 


THE greatest temperance problem in modern 
life is the moderate drinker. Here is a man who 
is a shrewd businessman, a good citizen, and a 
sincere parent—but he is a moderate drinker. 
Never once has anyone seen him intoxicated, and 
he would be a good example of the contention 
that men can drink moderately. 

But this man raised a large family. Down the 
street, a few doors, his own son is in business—in 
fact, about out of business because he is drunk 
too much. Customers do not return to a store 
after being served by an intoxicated owner. The 
father is very disgusted with his son, never 
comprehending that he started his boy down this 
road through moderate drinking. 

It is socially easier to condone this social, 
moderate drinking than to argue against it among 
one’s friends. But, if truth is to prevail, the adage, 
“No one ever became a drunkard without first 


being a moderate drinker,” must be recognized 
as correct. 
* * # 


The world was amazed at the downfall of 
France during World War II. At least a part of 
the answer comes from these facts: During the 
five years, 1928-32, France consumed in terms of 
absolute alcohol content an average of more than 
twenty-one quarts per capita. This was twice the 
‘onsumption of Italy, three times that of Bel- 
glum, four times that used by Great Britain, and 
seven times the figure for Germany. 


Today our per capita consumption of alcohol 
is increasing. All of the communists in the world 
will not do us the harm liquor can do if it becomes 
socially accepted in our country. A nation soaked 
with alcohol through moderate drinking simply 
cannot cope with the problems that accompany 
world leadership. 
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Correspondence Courses 


Ir you are a teacher of an adult class in the 
church school and are using the Adult Bible 
Course, you may increase your knowledge and 
understanding of the Bible and enrich your study 
significantly by enrolling in one or more corres- 
pondence courses. 

The following courses are related to the units 
“The Early Church” and “Early Christian Be- 
liefs” (July-September, 1951): 

The Church and Its Work 

122b. New Testament: Content and Values 

114b. Christian Beliefs 

The fourth year of the Adult Bible Course 
(October, 1951-September, 1952) will deal with 
“Great Ideas in the Old Testament.” The follow- 
ing course would be helpful for this study: 

121b. Old Testament: Content and Values 

Send your enrollment fee of $1.00 to the De- 
partment of Leadership Education, P.O. Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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Many of you are now acquainted with the new 
quarterly of discussion and study for adults, 
Learning for Life. The Learning for Life discus- 
sions which formerly appeared in Adult Student 
and ApULT TEACHER are now included in this new 
periodical. This arrangement makes more space 
for all of the adult study courses. It allows more 
space in ApuULT TEACHER for articles and general 
helps for the teacher of adults. Keep copies of 
ApbuLT TEACHER in a file. You will find many help- 
ful suggestions in the general articles on teaching. 
Do not give it up simply because you are using 
the Learning for Life lessons. 

Learning for Life quarterly has reading mate- 
rial for the students and suggestions for the dis- 
cussion leader for each unit. The units are dated, 
with sessions for each week. However, it is not 
necessary for a group to follow these dates as 
they use the material. If your group gets inter- 
ested in one course and wants to spend some 
extra sessions in discussing it, that is permissible. 

For example, the group may get interested 
in “The Church and the Dispossessed,” the unit 
for this month, and want to discuss it or to work 
out some project growing out of their discussions 
for two weeks or a month longer. Let them take 
all the time they need. They can then start on 
the next unit, “Protestantism and Roman Catho- 
licism,” whenever they want to. 

On the other hand, there may be units that 
may not be so interesting to your group, and 
they may want to spend only two or three weeks 
on one or possibly omit it altogether. That way the 
class discussions can follow the interests and needs 
of each particular group. 

Selection of units and the length of time to 
spend on each should be decided democratically 
by the group itself. As Protestants we believe 
that there is intrinsic value in group discussions. 
This does not mean that there is some magical 
source of information that will be tapped by 
talking with others. It means that we believe 
that each individual has a right to think about 
facts and to interpret experience for himself and 
then to talk it over with his friends and associates 
who are interested in the same facts and similar 
experiences. By pooling ideas and interpretations 
new insights develop. This means that each in- 
dividual needs to read and do some thinking for 
himself. Fruitful discussion is not just a pooling 
of ignorance; it is a process where each should 
make his contribution and all should benefit. 

The current Learning for Life unit is on “The 
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Church and the Dispossessed.” It has 
“The Plight of the Poor,” “A Creed : 
lenge,” “The Rural Poor,” “The 
Cities,” and “Healing and Hope.” 

Some audio-visual materials that 
to supplement this course are descri! 
ing for Life. There are three 35-milli 
filmstrips: Saturation Point (5 minu 
with another filmstrip, My Church 
vinylite record; sale, $5.00) to stim 
sion; Korea, A Nation Caught in W 
(rental, $2.50) picturing effects of w 
Made in the U. S. A. (rental, $2.50; 
showing some of the needs in our c 
dren of the Harvest is a color fil 
$3.50) showing pictures of some mig! 
There are several 16-millimeter sounc 
tures: Battle for Bread (22 minutes; 1 
—how the United Nations is trying 
problem of the hungry; This Road VW 
minutes; rental, $1.50)—Church W 
activities; Again Pioneers (70 min 
$12.00) —trials of a migrant family; 
pened to Jo-Jo (30 minutes; renta 
seventeen-year-old girl discovers so 
her own community; Answer for A? 
utes; rental, $10.00) —a young gir] fin 
displaced persons; Cummington Sto 
utes; rental, $3.00)—a displaced 
some friends.! 

The Learning for Life discussion 


are on “Protestantism and Roman C 


Many adults need to know and to « 
their friends what it means to be : 
and what the essential differences ; 
these two faiths. 

Emory Stevens Bucke, the write: 
that the basic differences between P 
and Roman Catholicism lie in belie! 


nature of the Church, ideas about th: 


in his relation to God, and what v 
religious freedom. He concludes by 1 
suggestions as to how Protestants 


Catholics can live together harmoni: 


Dr. Bucke says, “Protestants will e 
development of Christian unity by) 
the Golden Rule in their personal r: 
Roman Catholics and in the official d: 
make through their churches . 
overcome intolerance by becoming 
There is no justification for prejudic« 


man because he approaches God from 


tradition than our own .. . We are 
challenge to demonstrate by our li 
works the unity that is in Christ.” 





1 These films and filmstrips may be ordered fr: 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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characteristics of a vigorous intell: 
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—Books 


Faith--Alternative to Modern Desolations 


So WE BE iEvE, So WE Pray, by George A. 
Buttrick; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951; 
256 pp., $2.75. 


George A. Buttrick, pastor of Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, combines 
literary competence, brilliant scholarship, and 
prophetic faith in the writing of his books—and 
the greatest of these is his faith. He does not 
produce a book a year, as many of our writers on 
religious subjects do. But when he writes a book, 
it is always an event in the religious publishing 
world. Such books as Jesus 
Came Preaching, The Para- 
bles of Jesus, The Christian 
Fact and Modern Doubt, and 
Prayer will long be remem- 
bered. 

His new book takes its place 
with distinguished predeces- 
sors. It can be recommended 
without reservation to teach- 
ers of adult classes, both for 
study of the basic convictions 
of Christian faith and for devotional reading. 

Christian thinkers have often observed that a 
person’s theology is revealed in his prayers as in 
no other activity. This being true, it was logical 
that Dr. Buttrick, author of the classic book, 
Prayer, should select the title, So We Believe, So 
We Pray, for his recent book. 

Dr. Buttrick examines the fact of our belief 
ina time when “scientism has left us with arid 
minds, and has been desecrated to ends of de- 
struction.” We are born to believe; for “Faith is 
as instinctive as breathing; skepticism at long 
last an affront.” 

And so faith, “a valor daring the unknown,” is 
presented as the alternative to our modern 
desolations. 

There is faith in God: “If God is God, no man 
will find God; he will be found of God. The 
initiatives originally and constitutionally belong 
to God, and only the responses belong to man.” 
‘For His love’s sake He will walk with us the 
common ways of earth, if we will trust.” 

And there is faith in Jesus Christ: “Someday 
we may learn from our blunders: instead of 
judging Jesus by each new theory, we shall judge 
each new theory by Him.” “There are mysteries 
in Him that our casual age has ignored.” “Only a 
brave and loving venture of faith can prove Him.” 

And Dr. Buttrick goes on to discuss faith in 
the Holy Spirit, in the Church, in forgiveness, and 
in life eternal. 





Dr. Buttrick 


Then he discusses the Lord’s Prayer against 
the background of this basic faith. This prayer 
he applies to our self-will in modern life that has 
led to increasing sickness, injustice, violence, and 
degradation. 

The resulting discussion will help us examine 
our hearts and repent of our part in the social 
iniquities of these times, and it will give us 
guidance on how to pray in ways that God can use 
us to accomplish his will in the world. 

—Wooprow GEIER 


Concerning Our Morals 


Morats Since 1900, by Gerald Heard; Harper 
and Brothers, 1950; 223 pp., $3.00. 


This book, written by a skilled student of hu- 
man conduct, is an able analysis of the moral 
situation in Britain and the United States. It is 
packed with valuable historical information and 
pungent comment on the moral failures of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. It is a story of our past 
iniquities but: it is also something of a definition 
of our high possibilities. 

The author, who is a religious man, seemed to 
me singularly negligent in showing the role of 
religion in the future definition of our higher pos- 
sibilities. There is very little discussion in the 
book of the relationship between the Christian 
faith and many of the deeper problems of moral- 
ity—how man’s will to power is overcome, how 
human brotherhood is achieved, how earth’s 
resources may be used in a sacramental fashion. 

Nevertheless Morals Since 1900 is a good refer- 
ence book for the scholar. It will be difficult read- 
ing for the average layman. 

—Wooprow GEIER 
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THERE is much evidence to support the belief 
that the peak of the American standard of living, 
at least as far as the unskilled worker is con- 
cerned, was reached during the last decade of 
the Nineteenth Century. To be sure, we have 
innumerable more gadgets of all kinds than we 
had then, but it is doubtful if there has been any 
advance in basic material comfort and well-being. 
—From The Prodigal Century, by Henry Pratt 
Fairchild; copyright 1950 by the author; published 
by The Philosophical Library. 
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WHOEVER does not want communism (and none 
of us do) had better seek for social justice than 
merely oppose it.—Kar] Barth. 





FORUM RESOURCES 





ADULT groups who want to carry on informal 
discussions will find materials in Adult Student, 
Learning for Life, and ApuLT TEACHER. With one 
member of the group acting as leader or with 
four to six members as an informal panel, you 
can work out plans for discussion that will appeal 
to the interests and needs of your own group. 


Resources in Adult Student 


“What Would You Do?” is based on two situa- 
tions: a salesman offered a rebate under ques- 
tionable circumstances; and a young man asked 
by a wealthy uncle to do a questionable thing. 
Helps for the leader are included in ApDULT 
TEACHER. 

The book to discuss in forums this month is 
Altruistic Love, by P. A. Sorokin (Beacon Press, 
1950, $3.00). This book attempts a scientific study 
of a quality of character; it should be especially 
interesting to Christians for their discussion and 
consideration. 

The Sorokin study was based on three groups: 
a number of people who were designated “good 
neighbors” by people attending Tom Breneman’s 
“Breakfast in Hollywood” radio program; a group 
of people nominated by Harvard University stu- 
dents as altruistic; and a large group of Christian 
saints described in Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 
The people in all three categories were studied 
and classified according to age, parentage, family 
connections, childhood experiences, and other 
factors. Out of the study come some interesting 
conclusions and evaluations. 

The magazine feature, “War Is Not Good Busi- 
ness,” by Clarence Edwin Flynn, would perhaps 
be worthy of a brief discussion. Mr. Flynn says in 
part: 

“Of course, war industries usually result in a 
boom; but that boom is temporary, impoverishes 
the people with debt, and ultimately results in 
that economic dark-brown taste called a depres- 
sion. You cannot have artificial stimulation with- 
out debilitating reaction. To say nothing of the 
waste, destruction, and sorrow of war, the boom 
it occasions ultimately means more financial loss 
than gain. Aside from any question of its neces- 
sity or its rightness, war simply is not good 
business.” 

An editorial entitled ‘““SSome Don’t Like It” dis- 
cusses the practicability of tithing as a way of 
Christian stewardship. Your group may want to 
discuss it. 


Resources in Learning for Life 


The Learning for Life unit for this month is 
on “The Church and the Dispossessed.” The 
writer, Robert Caspar Lintner, points out some 
of the ways in which Christians are helping those 
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who are in need. Much of the ma‘ 
to needs in our own country, but t! 
ence to destitution in other parts « 

Mr. Lintner says, “Religion obligat: 
mercy and thoughtfulness and love 
we do not show ourselves Christian 
there will be new outbreaks of opp 
who are despoilers will rise and set 
banners, calling themselves the lil 
benefactors of the hapless and the ho 
we are merely to say pretty words col! 
varied, extensive, and exacting socia 
and then just walk away, it would 
better if we had left the words unsai 
words are always most admirabl« 
lead us to deeds that are great—deed 
ure up to the best of our powers and « 
ties.” 

If your class is using this materi 
want to discuss ways in which you a 
and as a group can help alleviate the 
the world due to poverty. 

The Learning for Life discussions 
to be used on the days for which th: 
Your group may wish to discuss one 
units this month. In the current issu¢ 
for Life, which is Serial Number 2, t! 
other units: “Protestantism and Ro: 
icism” and “Liquor’s Billion-Doll: 
Serial Number 1 of Learning for Li! 
two units: “Whence Cometh Our 
“Families Make Communities.” 





Resources in ApuLT TEACH 


“Education and _ Religion—Let’s 
Divorce,” by Myron F. Wicke can be 
basis of a fruitful discussion on this 
and vital question. Are we, in the int 
separation of Church and State, to de 
of the public school to mention 1 
Bible, or God? Dr. Wicke makes so! 
suggestions as to what adult group: 
order to try to find ways to develop a 
education which can be religious b 
tarian. He also proposes some things 
uals to do. 

Dr. Wicke says, “It is not our viev 
that are at stake. It is rather that we n 
religion its true place in the educati: 
and our views shall then win a bet 
We want every student to learn thi 
formal education that religion challe: 
plains, that it gives meaning to ever 
learning.” 
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TIME is the mercy of Eternity.—W’ 
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When Paul urged his Philippian readers to 
unity, love, and concord it should be obvious that 
such injunctions were not superfluous (Philip- 
pians 2:1-5). Their realization of koinonia was 
quite imperfect. 

A sober but more satisfying picture is given in 
the Letter of James (5:15-18). Here we see a 
group joined by prayer for each other, and bound 
by ties of brotherhood for the visitation and re- 
lief of the sick. The portrayal implies a small reli- 
gious fellowship rather than the large member- 
ship of a modern city church or the conditions of 
a European state church. 

In Philippians 3:10 we read of “the fellowship 
of his sufferings,” King James Version, or as the 
Revised Standard Version more correctly ren- 
ders it, “share his sufferings.” The experiences of 
Christ are shared by believers and especially 
they are called upon to suffer with him. 

No reference is given in the readings this week 
to the “body of Christ” into which the believer is 
incorporated, but it is almost essential to com- 
plete the idea of koinonia. If believers are to 
participate in the glory of Christ, they must first 
of all share in his humiliation. 


“If we have died with him, we shall also live 

with him; 
if we endure, we shall also reign with him” 
(II Timothy 2:11-12). 


This same principle carries over into their re- 
lationship to each other in the body of Christ. 
‘If one member suffers, all suffer together; if 
one member is honored, all rejoice together” 
(I Corinthians 12:26). 

The Scripture reference for this lesson, listed in 
Adult Student, is John 15:1-11. Since most Sun- 
day-school classes concentrate on the listed pas- 
sage, I believe that this biblical background 
should give most of its attention to these verses. 
The passage does not contain the word koinonia 
inany form. It is a beautiful example of participa- 
tion in Christ as taught through Johannine vocab- 
ulary. This has been even more precious in the 
life of the Church than the phraseology used by 
Paul. 

The need for an inseparable connection be- 
tween the believer and the Risen Christ is il- 
lustrated through the figure of the vine and its 
branches. This truth might be demonstrated by 
any tree, but the vine is chosen because of its 
historic symbolism. All through the Old Testa- 
ment, Israel is God’s vine (Jeremiah 2:21; 
Psalms 80:8-19). A disobedient Israel is like an 
unfruitful vineyard from which God seeks his 
due in vain (Isaiah 5). Another reason why this 
Particular “tree” is chosen is because of the oc- 
casion at the Last Supper. The Gospel of John 
does not, like the others, have Jesus speak of 
dtinking of the fruit of the vine (Mark 14:25). 


Instead, he likens himself to the vine and they to 
the branches. 


This figure expressed the organic relationship 
which should exist between Christ and his 
Church. To revert to Paul’s language, they must 
be in Christ and Christ in them. One serious 
limitation will be felt by the reader at once in 
the use of an impersonal element like a branch. 
No one in his right mind would ever stand in a 
vineyard and exhort the branches to “abide in 
the vine.” It is not the will of the individual 
branch which determines whether it draws sus- 
tenance from the vine. Sometimes the Evangelist 
seems to ignore free will, as when he insists that 
unless you are one of Christ’s sheep you will not 
heed his voice (John 10:26). But here the Evan- 
gelist speaks in terms of the full responsibility of 
the branch to “abide” in Christ. 

The vinedresser has the function of pruning 
the vine. He cuts away the unfruitful branch, 
and also cuts back the other branches so that 
they will bear more fruit. The figure is clear 
enough to anyone who has ever watched the 
care of a vineyard, but the application is by no 
means easy to carry through. The vinedresser is 
identified with the Father. There is no moral 
difficulty about cutting away the superfluous 
growth of a vine for the purpose of raising better 
grapes. But does God ruthlessly cut away some 
branches from the true vine in order that a 
select few may bear better fruit? 

We cannot believe that this is the meaning in- 
tended. The figure of fire to symbolize the judg- 


These old Roman fortifications are located near Corinth, 
Greece. According to tradition, Paul climbed this hill 
many times while in Corinth. (Orient and Occident 
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ment (verse 6) is understandable, but the Father 
of Jesus does not deliberately seek to destroy. 
In the application the pruning is a cleansing by 
the Word (verse 3). 

The objective of abiding in the vine is that the 
branch may bear fruit. This means keeping the 
commandments. What are these? None are men- 
tioned except the new commandment of love. 
This is the fruit which demonstrates that they 
are truly disciples of Jesus and which serves to 
glorify God. To abide in Christ means to abide in 
love and that means the bearing of fruit. Apart 


from Christ this is impossible; in fact, apart. 


from him they can do nothing. 

There are some for whom this language will 
appear extravagant, intolerant, and untrue to 
fact. Are the only people who bear the fruit of 
love those who truly abide in Christ? If this fruit 
is the test of our abiding in Christ, how many 
members of your class meet this criterion? It 
should help us somewhat if we understand that 
the “Christ” of this chapter is not simply the 
historic Jesus. He is the “true light that enlight- 
ens every man” (John 1:9); he is, in other words, 
the eternal Word of God. 

It is never wise to throw down the challenge, 
“Apart from Christ you can do nothing.” It is 
far truer to say, “That power which enables you 
to bear the true fruit of love is the unrecognized 
power of the living Christ. Give yourself to him, 
and let him have full sway.” 

The key word of the section is meno. Only in 
this chapter and in similar Johannine passages 
is it rendered in the Revised Standard Version 
as “abide.” That English word is distinctly 
archaic. In ordinary conversation you might say 
that you were “staying” or “remaining” with 
friends, but when would you speak of “abiding” 
somewhere? Yet this word has overtones of reli- 
gious association which no more-common syno- 
nym can convey. A close association with the 
eternal Christ is better expressed for most of us 
by that English word than by any other. Yet we 
should remember that there is nothing special 
about the Greek word itself. There is nothing 
esoteric about this relationship with Christ; it is 
the dependence of the creature upon the source 
of his life. 

The result is that joy may be in the disciple 
and that this joy shall be full. It is striking that 
nowhere in the New Testament do we find the 
words for “happiness” or “pleasure.” Christian 
faith is not presented as a short cut to a good 
time or a sure passport to a happy life. The New 
Testament has a better word for it, “joy.” An- 
other writer says of Jesus, “who for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross” (He- 
brews 12:2). True joy is always the other side of 
pain and suffering and patient endurance. It pro- 
vides one more tie between the believer and his 
Lord. 

No shallow and superficial conception of fel- 
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lowship can do justice to the New 17 
to the experience of the early Chu 
good fellows get together” there w 
ment and hearty laughter. No one 
that these things are incongruous fo 
But here sharing is on a deeper p! 
volves a more intimate experience. T 
requires the holding of everything 
from the love of Christ to materia! 
for the believer holds nothing. th: 
his own. Without sharing, there is 

and without love there is no follow 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Lewis H. Chrisman 


The natural way to approach thi 
compare and contrast it with that « 
What is the relation between orga 
fellowship? Which has the more pers: 
tions? Can a man be a loyal and « 
of an organization without having th« 
lowship? 

Walzer’s opening paragraph (Ad 
should be given careful considerati: 
ment that the idea of fellowship is | 
and tangible than the subjects wh 
been studying previously should b: 
ticular thought. We can definitely p 
different phases of an organization, 
it hard to describe fellowship in : 
words. Likely it is easier to experien 
tell somebody else about it. Walzer 1 
“a name that is overworked,” alth« 
scribes a quality much needed in o1 
life and particularly in our America 

In this connection we can study 
accounts of fellowship in the early 
see what we can learn from them wh 
us in the practice of the art of hur 
today. 

The teacher can begin somewhat 
“Although today’s lesson is about so 
at first impresses us as being indefini 
retical, a little thought will show 
as practical as any subject which v 
across in months of study. 

“The words of Jesus about the \ 
branches (John 15:1-11) bring ou 
truth of the relations of human bei 
other, and their association throug! 
to a common ideal. This illustration 
outgrowth of the setting of the Nev 
which was a land in which vineya 
many hillsides. People are related t 
in about the same way. These human 
can be in families, churches, profe 
nesses, communities, and even in |: 
of various kinds. 

“A discussion of the parable of the 
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branches could be a good beginning for study 
of the art of human relations. We can then con- 
tinue by asking ourselves such questions as 
these: What is fellowship? Why is it needed? 
Have you learned to practice it? All through our 
study let us keep this third question in mind.” 


I. Applied Fellowship 


A. Treating People as People 

One of the most tragic aspects of the history of 
human relations has been that many times men 
and women have treated other human beings as 
mere objects. The term “hands,” which was once 
used to designate employees, had this idea in its 
background. The men who drive the buses which 
take us back and forth, the waitresses who bring 
us food in restaurants, the clerks in stores are 
not simply animated machines. Neither are those 
who provide for our needs by what they do on 
distant farms, factories, or mines. People are 
people. 

Another attitude is on essentially the same 
level. There are those with whom we come into 
closer contact. They may be fairly congenial to 
us. We like to sit near them at club dinners be- 
cause their conversation is mildly stimulating, 
and they do not annoy us as those with whom we 
are more inclined to disagree. We associate with 
them for pleasure and profit. They fit fairly 
satisfactorily into our emotional lives. 

But in both of the above attitudes there is 
something of the petty, the snobbish, and the 
selfish. Christianity teaches that people should 
be thought of in unselfish terms. They are ends, 
not means. We are, as Paul wrote to the Chris- 
tians in Rome, “members one of another.” Give 
a few practical suggestions as to ways in which 
we can improve our treatment of those whom we 
meet in stores, offices, buses, and similar places. 
A discussion of labor unions and their place in 
American life might bring out some different 
angles of thought and give a chance for thinking 
about the certain applications of the principles of 
fellowship. 


B. Fellowship in the Church 


As Walzer says, fellowship was the outstanding 
principle in the early Church, being much 
stronger than any other tie. In this connection 
Craig’s explanation of the scriptural readings 
should be studied with some degree of care. 
These Christians had in Christ and the Holy 
Spirit a unity which gave a peculiar intimacy to 
their fellowship. We must not, however, get it 
into our heads that all of the members of the 
Church of the Apostles had attained perfection. 
The divisions which broke out among them are 
interestingly touched upon at the beginning of 
Paul's first letter to the Corinthians (1: 10-15). 

Of the many slants of thought suggested by this 
general idea, one is the matter of denominational- 
ism. The Information Please Almanac lists more 
than sixty “Leading Religious Groups in the 


United States,” and this is only a part of the 
story. But denominationlism could not be elimi- 
nated over night. Here the time process is an im- 
portant factor. S. Parkes Cadman once said: 
“Let this fruit of unity ripen naturally on the 
tree of life, whose leaves are for the healing of 
the nation, and not in the oven of some orator’s 
hectic imagination.” 

This subject should not be discussed without 
mention of the organization of The National 
Council of Churches which represents a big step 
in the direction of unity of fellowship and of pur- 
pose. Are there too many churches in your com- 
munity? What can be done to improve the rela- 
tion between denomination and denomination in 
this immediate area? 

Another topic with wide ramifications which 
could be discussed is the spirit of fellowship in 
the local church. A deficiency in this regard 
would be a serious handicap fo any group of 
organized Christians. As churches become larger 
their members are less likely even to know each 
other. Although no church should draw its mém- 
bership from a single social clique, groups of dif- 
ferent backgrounds and interests find it harder 
to share in a spirit of fellowship. Here is a place 
for a practical discussion. 

How can a church improve in fellowship? What 
are the handicaps of a church most of the mem- 
bership of which comes from the same social 
group? How can these difficulties be overcome? 
Walzer’s question as to whether or not churches 
offer “a sense of religious and social acceptance 
to the underprivileged” merits serious thought 
and discussion. 


I. Community Fellowship 
A. Christian Neighborliness 


There has recently come from the press an 
important book by Baker Brownell of North- 
western University entitled The Human Com- 
munity, which has to do primarily with the com- 
munity problems arising from the destruction 
of certain essential human values. Population has 
moved cityward. Large scale organization has 
frequently taken the place of individual initiative. 
Modern society, according to Professor Brownell, 
is failing in many cases to provide “a stable and 
wholesale environment for ordinary human 
beings.” In other words, many American com- 
munities are going downhill and not doing as 
much for their people as they once did. This is 
too big a problem to take up at length in the 
discussion of this lesson. One of its meanings, 
however, is that Christian fellowship owes a re- 
sponsibility to community life. 

Christian fellowship in community life is the 
application of the principle of neighborliness to 
matters that are near at hand and of everyday 
concern. A community can be judged by the type 
of things in which its people are interested, their 
moral standards, and social ideals. Progress in 
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such areas results only from people working to- 
gether. And the place of the church is highly 
significant. 

There is also a definite personal side to this 
picture. People do not stay fixed as they once 
did. They move around more than they used to. 
If a new family finds itself in a cliquish, self- 
satisfied community and its members are left to 
themselves, they will become lonely and will de- 
velop warped, bitter, and generally unhealthy at- 
titudes toward life. Sometimes old people feel 
ignored and grow heavy of heart. Fellowship in 


a very personal sense is one of the ess« 
of life. 

Do you believe that your communit) 
ing or deteriorating? Give your reas« 
people, according to your experienc: 
What is your opinion concerning the ¢ 
of the fellowship developed in servic« 
similar organizations? Give some + 
real Christian neighborliness. 

Assignment: Suggest to the class ‘ 
the week they read the daily Bible r 
the lesson in Adult Student. 


July 29: THE LORD’S SUPPER 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Clarence Tucker Craig 


The central act of Christian worship was a 
meal. We read in Acts 2:46 that the first be- 
lievers attended the Temple together and broke 
bread in their homes. This was a continuation 
of the table fellowship which the disciples had 
enjoyed with Jesus during his earthly ministry, 
a fellowship which extended to a large multitude 
at least once by the shore of the Sea of Galilee 
(Mark 6:35-44). Every Jewish meal was ac- 
companied by table blessings, praise to the God 
who had provided from the fruit of the soil. The 
early Christian sacred meal unquestionably roots 
in Jewish table customs. 

This lesson is not primarily concerned with 
the Last Supper as an event in the life of Jesus. 
No time should be devoted to a reconstruction of 
the events of that night. This lesson deals rather 
with the cult meal within the early Church. 
Since the early Christians held a weekly rather 
than a yearly celebration, it is unimportant for 
this study whether the Last Supper was a Pass- 
over meal. In any case, it took place under the 
shadow of the Passover season and was influenced 
by the memories of that occasion as a com- 
memoration of God’s great act of deliverance. 

At Jerusalem, at Troas, and at Corinth the 
Lord’s Supper was a real meal. Any attempt to 
restore a first-century celebration would require 
such a meal. No attention need be paid to par- 
ticular Passover customs. When the Christians 
ate their evening meal at Corinth, they were not 
concerned with such questions as unleavened 
bread, bitter herbs, or a whole roasted lamb. 
We have no means of knowing whether each per- 
son brought food with him, or whether the food 
was provided from the common fund of the 
Church. In any case it was an opportunity to care 
for the poor. The neglect of certain widows (Acts 
6) would involve the amounts of food they re- 
ceived for the time between the community 
meals. 

We read that at Jerusalem they partook of 
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food “with glad and generous hearts. 
of the meal was not that of a sad me 
a joyous anticipation of reunion with 
at the messianic banquet in the kingd 
Jesus had said, “I shall not drink a 
fruit of the vine until that day wher 
new in the kingdom of God” (Mark 
the Lord’s Supper believers partook 
of anticipation, looking forward to th« 
they should sit down with Abrahan 
and Jacob in the kingdom of God. 
The details of the meal are cl 
I Corinthians 11. There we see the e1 
cliques as the wealthier went ahead \ 
poor. Some gorged themselves in ai 
manner, and some were even intox 
see here the beginning of dangers an 
which ultimately led first to the separ: 
meal from the liturgical act, and fin 
abandonment of the “love feasts” alt 
cause of the abuses surrounding the: 
Nothing is said in I Corinthians 
should preside at the meal, and it is 
cally stated that the “words of institi 
repeated at the meal. Paul reminds the 
is the meaning of the celebration hb: 
had been in danger of forgetting that 
Though Paul does not indicate th: 
Supper had been a Passover meal (h 
it as taking place “on the night when 
trayed”), his story shows two influs 
Passover customs: (1) the food is int 
those who take part; (2) it is the com: 
of a great act of deliverance. It is 
whether Paul attached particular sig! 
the breaking of the bread as indicating 
about the manner of the death of Je: 
be that it was only a necessary pre! 
distribution. The prayer of thanksgiv 
cifically mentioned. 
Our word “eucharist” comes from 
word “to give thanks.” The thanksgivi 
only for the food, but for all of th: 


which God had bestowed upon them i! 


1. At the celebration of the Passo’ 


customary for the head of the househo! 
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each item of food to some aspect of the deliver- 
ance from Egypt. We are told that Jesus did the 
same in connection with the food used at the 
Lord’s Supper. Concerning the bread, he said, 
“This is my body.” According to Hebraic usage, 
the body does not stand simply for the physical 
organism but the body is the person. When Paul 
exhorts the Romans to present their bodies as a 
sacrifice to God, he means that they should pre- 
sent themselves (Roman 12:1). So the words 
of Jesus mean, “This is myself.” He gives himself 
to them in each celebration of the common meal. 

The cup was associated with a covenant. After 
the Exodus, God had made a covenant with the 
people of Israel at Mount Sinai which was sealed 
by the sprinkling of blood. This cup is related to 
the sealing of a new covenant by the shedding of 
the blood of Christ. When Paul uses the word 
“new” he indicates that he has in mind the proph- 
ecy of Jeremiah 31:31-34, though the Markan 
account does not make that specific. 

2.““Do this in remembrance of me” shows 
that Paul looked upon the Lord’s Supper as a 
commemoration of the deliverance which had 
come through Christ, just as the Passover had 
been a commemoration of the deliverance from 
slavery in Egypt. We should bear in mind the 
deep roots in the Old Testament of the worship 
customs of the early Church. Paul felt that the 
worshipers had no right to turn such a solemn 
commemoration into a hilarious banquet. Our 
danger is probably in the other direction. We 
need to be reminded that the Lord’s Supper is 
not a funeral service but commemorates a de- 
liverance. 

One of the most difficult passages interpret- 
ing the Lord’s Supper is I Corinthians 10: 16-21. 
Here the bread and the cup are interpreted in 
quite different terms from those in chapter 11. 
What is meant by participation in the body of 
Christ and in the blood of Christ? Some think 
that it means simply participation in the Church 
and in the benefits of the death of Christ. They 
lay the stress upon the unity of the Church as it 
partakes of the one loaf. Paul’s conclusion, how- 
ever, is that they cannot be partners with demons 
and with the Lord at the same time. Paul sees a 
sharing with Christ who was the host at his 
table as they partook together of the symbols of 
his body and blood. 

Here we meet with an early expression of the 
real presence of Christ at the Lord’s Table. It is 
not, however, the incorporation of deity into food; 
there is partnership with him as the host. The 
Lord’s Supper does not commemorate the death 
of an ancient hero but celebrates the living 
Presence of him who is alive forevermore. 

In the Gospel of John (6:53-58) we have an 
‘ven more vivid presentation of this idea. The 
figure of Christ as the bread of life is made the 
Point of departure to equate him with the food. 

€ words are intentionally crass and realistic 






as Jesus insists over and over again that there is 
no life for anyone except as the believer eats his 
flesh and drinks his blood. At the conclusion we 
are reminded that it is not the flesh which profits 
(6:63); nevertheless, the Evangelist is making 
clear that we feed on the bread of life through 
participation in the sacrament of the Church. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
language of Hellenistic sacramental meals has 
influenced the portrayal which we find here. We 
are on the way toward the realism of the early 
Church. We must not confuse this with later 
scholastic theories about the way in which Christ 
is truly present in the food. We believe that 
Christ is present in the act rather than incorpo- 
rated in the food. Such a faith is essential if we 
are to recognize that the Lord’s Supper is a 
present act of worship and not simply a pious 
memorial of events of long ago. 

The use of the word “sacrament” in the previ- 
ous paragraph may be made the occasion to point 
out that it is not employed in connection with the 
Lord’s Supper in the New Testament. Nor do 
we find the word “mystery” applied to their 
meals. But then we must remember that our in- 
formation is exceedingly scanty. Customs which 
we follow week by week remain unmentioned in 
literature because they are taken as a matter 
of course. 

Likewise, there is no mention within the New 
Testament of the Lord’s Supper as a “sacrifice.” 
That may be quite accidental; for it is clearly 
found early in the second century. In both pagan 
and Jewish worship a sacrificial meal followed 
the slaying of the victim. The essence of the 
sacrifice lay in the cult distribution of the blood 
but the fellowship meal of those who participated 
in the sacrifice was a prominent part. Already in 
the New Testament, the death of Jesus was in- 
terpreted as a sacrifice. Particularly in the Letter 
to the Hebrews is this figure developed, and em- 
phasis is laid upon the fact that, in contrast to the 
Jewish sacrificial system, this perfect sacrifice 
was “once for all,” and in the very nature of the 
case could not be repeated. 

We should not confuse the death of Jesus 
as a sacrifice and the view that every celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper is a sacrifice. They are two 
quite different beliefs. When the early Christians 
first looked on the Lord’s Supper as a sacrifice, it 
was not because it repeated the act on Golgotha, 
or was a re-presentation of the sacrifice of Christ. 
Such were later views which contradicted the in- 
tent of the Letter to the Hebrews. Rather, the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper was a sacrificial meal 
for three reasons: the worshipers offered the food 
to God along with their gifts for the poor; they 
offered themselves as a “living sacrifice”; they 
offered the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. 

This is the essential Protestant position. No 
other offering can take the place of the self-offer- 
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ing of Christ for men. Any offering which we 
make is through him and dependent upon him. 
But his offering was once for all and in the very 
nature of the case cannot by any twisting of 
words be looked upon as made again at each 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. His unique 
sacrifice, however, can be no substitute for the 
kind of sacrifice which we should all make, a 
sacrifice of obedience, love, and praise. Hence, 
every celebration of the Lord’s Supper is right- 
fully a sacrifice through him. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Lewis H. Chrisman 


By the time the teacher has studied this lesson 
he will know that it touches on several aspects of 
thought. The biblical readings with Craig’s ex- 
planations, and Walzer’s discussion of the Lord’s 
Supper in its ancient setting and its modern sig- 
nificance bring up more topics than can be ap- 
proached in a single period. Therefore, the teacher 
at the outset is confronted with his usual prob- 
lem of what to select and what to omit. 

This question brings up another: How make 
such selections? Shall the teacher try to give a 
scholarly, unified idea of the place of the Lord’s 
Supper in the Church throughout the genera- 
tions? This would be highly difficult, if not im- 
possible, and it is very doubtful if such a pro- 
cedure would be of the greatest benefit to the 
class. Should he allow his own interests to deter- 
mine the subject to be taken up? This might be 
tempting, but the interests of the teacher are not 
always the best standards for the selection of 
points of emphases. Above all else, he should 
stress the phases of the general subject which 
he feels would be of the greatest benefit to the 
members of the class. 

The class discussions can begin as follows: 
“Some years ago when a lesson dealing with the 
subject which we are to discuss today had been 
announced, a member of a class said, ‘I am not 
particularly interested in the lesson for next 
Sunday. I’m of old Pennsylvania Quaker stock 
and don’t care much about forms.’ Although his 
point of view is not hard to understand, the 
Lord’s Supper has been through the centuries 
more than ‘a form’ and an understanding of its 
history and significance will make it mean more 
for us. This is the object of today’s study. All that 
we think and say here should point in that di- 
rection.” 


I. The Heritage of the Upper Room 

As a rule, most of the members of a class study- 
ing this lesson will wish to give some attention to 
the events which took place in the Upper Room. 
This is one of the comparatively few phases of the 
life of Jesus of which we have rather full ac- 
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counts in all four of the Gospels (Ma 


Matthew 26:17-30; Luke 22:1-35; Jol 


Part of this material is fresh in the 1 
dents who have done the recommend 
To study it all would be a formidab 
much worth while. 


A. Six Crowded Hours 

As the little group of disciples mac 
through the jostling crowds of Pass« 
who thronged the streets of Jerusale: 
following a leader who knew where |! 
As they walked up the outside stairv 


file, they entered a room of fair siz 


there was a table prepared for an e 
Jesus took his place as host. Some o! 
tried to push themselves into the n 
places. Then Jesus gave them a pra 
in humility by washing their feet. 
Other things took place there. F 
there was the long discourse in whic! 
to comfort them in the presence of 


which was nearer than they realiz 


occurrence was his warning the posi 
sive, self-confident Peter that before 
he would deny his Master. And he a 
tention to the tragic fact that the 

with them at the table. 


B. The Holy Supper 

The usual Passover meal consiste: 
ened bread, the sacrificial lamb, and 
with water. But this was no ordin: 
feast. Jesus was aware what would h: 
before another sun had set. Apparent 
purpose to do something now which 
the disciples conscious of his ever-a 
ence. One can imagine the solemn 
gave them of the bread and the wi 
“This is my body; this is my blood 
remembrance of me.” Why is the L« 
as observed by Christians today, a 
membrance? How can we avoid t! 
partaking of it as the observing of : 
rather than a vital experience? 


C. The Need of the Upper Roon 


Although nobody knows just whe 
was in which Jesus and his disciples 
that Upper Room, there is no dou 
that all of us need an upper room 
One of the snobbish contemporari 
Goldsmith once sneered at him fo: 
basement. It is reported that Golds 
“Your soul lives in a basement.” Lif 
ber of rooms. 

Walter Pitkin has estimated that 
American spends from eighteen t 
hours of the day in the dining room 
workroom. This would mean that 
hours of free time a workday, twice 
Saturdays, and fourteen on Sundays : 
to spend elsewhere. According to 
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figures, the average American has 2,448 hours of 
free time a year. The big question has to do 
with the amount of this time which is spent in the 
upper room. Does the modern Christian confine 
his devotional life to an hour or two in church 
each week? What proportion of our days do we 
give to those things which promote spiritual 
growth? Do we seek the abiding fellowship of 
the upper room? 


II. A Message of the Ages 


A thought that comes to us as we read Walzer’s 
discussion of the Lord’s Supper through the gen- 
erations is the way that the observance of this 
sacrament links the past and the present. Those 
who take communion are a part of a long suc- 
cession. The Holy Supper has been kept in lofty 
cathedrals and in little churches on the hillside. 
Christ’s words concerning it have been obeyed 
by some at the risk of their lives. Theologians 
have battled, often profitlessly, about its exact 
significance. Servants of God have eaten the 
bread and drunk the wine as they have passed 
from the valleys of time to the sunlit hills of eter- 
nity. The communion table is a place where the 
past, the present, and the future meet. 


A. The Gospel of Humility 


The account of what happened in the Upper 
Room is rich in practical truths which have an 
applicability to the everyday life of all who try 
to walk the path of righteousness. One of the 
great teachings of the Lord’s Supper is that of 
humility. The theologians of the Middle Ages re- 
garded pride as the worst of the Seven Deadly 
Sins. Thomas Aquinas puts it as follows: “Pride 
is the most grievous of all sins, because it ex- 
ceeds them in that turning from God that is the 
crowning constituent of all sins.” 

And this sin manifested itself in the Upper 
Room. Luke summarizes the situation as follows: 
“A dispute also arose among them, which of them 
was to be regarded as greatest.” John tells us 
the rest of the story: “Jesus, knowing that the 
Father had given all things into his hands, and 
that he had come from God and was going to 
God, rose from supper, laid aside his garments, 
and girded himself with a towel. Then he 
poured water into a basin, and began to wash the 
disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel 
with which he was girded.” 

This illustration of applied Christianity can be 
utilized to make the study of the Lord’s Supper 
of practical helpfulness to the members of the 
class. Humility is not that ostentatious self-abase- 
ment which is exemplified by Dickens in David 
Copperfield in the character of the slimy, hypo- 
critical Uriah Heep. It means a freedom from 
false standards. It regards our fellow human 


good boy, Gamma. Gamma, you are an old hum- 
bug.” After commenting on the comparative in- 
nocence of the child, he says that unfortunately 
the sentiment which it expressed is typical of all 
mankind and adds: “We all are apt to be like 
that unfettered specimen of the younger genera- 
tion, joining our self-congratulation to the con- 
demnation of others.” 

Do you believe this attitude to be typical of 
most of us? What can we do to change it? Show 
that the whole spirit of the Lord’s Supper tends 
to encourage humility. In addition it might be 
well to ask the members of the class to mention 
several other lessons in right living which can 
be learned from the Lord’s Supper in its setting. 

Assignment: Call attention to the fact that the 
lesson for next Sunday deals with the sacrament 
of baptism and ask the class to read the material 
in Adult Student and the listed Bible references. 


For Every Age... 


THE Christian ethic is for every age, because it 
stands above every age. It is true to say that it is 
ideal, but it is not true to say that it is unrealistic. 
The more seriously it is taken, the better the re- 
sults. Here is life at its highest and its best—life 
in the Kingdom; that is, under the rule of God, 
recognised as such.—From An Outline of New 
Testament Ethics, by Lindsay Dewar; 1949, The 
Westminster Press. 


For Social Justice 


ALMIGHTY God, who hast created man in thine 
own image; grant us grace fearlessly to contend 
against evil, and to make no peace with oppres- 
sion; and, that we may reverently use our free- 
dom, help us to employ it in the maintenance of 
justice among men and nations, to the glory of 
thy holy name; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen—Book of Common Prayer. 


Man’s Sin the Ultimate Breach 


Every altar, however blood-soaked, is a sign 








beings as brethren. Doremus A. Hayes tells the 
story of a little boy who surprised his grand- 
mother with the solemn and unprovoked state- 
ment: “I am a good boy, Gamma. I am a very 


of man’s awareness that his sin is an ultimate 
breach, and that therefore only God can deal with 
it—From So We Believe, So We Pray, by George 
A. Buttrick; 1951, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 


Unit I: A Basie Principle 


TEACHING PLANS 


The writer of these teaching plans is Professor 
of Economics at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. The pupils’ ma- 
terials for these lessons are published in Adult 
Student and Wesley Quarterly. 

The Bible selections for this lesson are Genesis 
1:26-27; Matthew 8:1-4; 12:9-13; 18:1-6, 12-14. 


July 1: How Much Am I Worth? 


The lesson this week is the basic study of an 
elemental principle, namely, the worth of every 
person. This lesson forms the introduction to a 
whole quarter’s study of specific areas where 
this principle applies. From the quarter’s study 
you will want your class members not only to 
raise their vision as to the dignity of very person, 
but also, after exploring some possibilities of liv- 
ing with this principle as the crux of their think- 
ing in the family, neighborhood, church, national 
and world communities, they should purpose to 
put this principle into practice. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Introduction—relation of this lesson to others 
of entire quarter 
II. What are you worth? 
A. Is the question important? 
1. A man is worth what he costs 
2. What he does 
3. What he can become 
B. For readers of Adult Student 
1. Why be concerned with the question as 
to the worth of persons? 
a. Emphasis upon relationship in the 
Old Testament 
b. Importance in the New Testament 
c. Urgency of the principle today 
2. God’s “masterpiece” 
a. Divine value of persons 
b. Applying the principle to life 
C. For students of Wesley Quarterly 
1. Why the increased use of the term “re- 
lations”? 
2. Personalize the statistics 
3. Recognize the value of differences 
4. Christianity’s contribution to human re- 
lations 


You might begin by calling attention to the 
importance of the lesson in the present world. 
War devaluates human life. Its horror and brutal- 
ity cheapen life. Men are no longer men, but the 
expendable stuff of battle. How much is a man 
worth? From a military viewpoint, he is worth 
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By James E. Ward 


the twenty-five thousand dollars or 1 
costs to equip him and place him in 
fight. Businessmen often ask: “V 
worth?” They mean, how much 
property, stocks and bonds, does the 1 

Today we estimate the value of 1 
largely by what they cost. Looked at 
alone, man is worth a great deal. If m 
more than he costs in cash, he should 
with great respect. It is estimated 
than ten thousand dollars have bee: 
to raise the average boy or girl to eig! 
of age and to see that he has a high-sc 
tion. Under present tax laws, the fed: 
ment allows a $9,000 exemption fo 
eighteen years. 

Is a man worth more than what hi 
course, for he is worth what he does 
brain, a thumb, some fingers, and he « 
with them. However, man is worth 
what he makes because he made 
creator is always greater than the thi 

Man’s highest worth is found, howe 
he may become. And what he may bi 
knows? The story is told of a hilarix 
who rode up to a board fence and cult 
ment in it with bullets: “Life ain’t i 
good hand, but in playing a pore | 
Poor in grammar and spelling, th 
sentence is rich in its philosophy oi 
really matters is not what you have b 
use it; not what life does to you, but v 
with life. 

Here you might ask the class memb: 
tion persons who have gone a long v 
achieving greatness in the highest se 
coming.” Get them to tell some of t! 
stances in each case. Do you know o 
who has changed his viewpoint, gro\ 
way, climbed higher, because of a ce! 
or series of events? 

If you have read or seen Sun-Up 
Lula Vollmer, you will recall the scen: 
Rufe Cagle’s mother stands in the fiel: 
Rufe’s hoe and thinking of what he s 
when he came home on military le 
talked to her about the new service id 
caught. She says: “I heerd ye, Ruf 
knowed nothin’ about lovin’ anything |! 
you showed me that hit was lovin’ th« 
counts. It was sundown when yer le! 
hit’s sun-up now, and I know that God 
is a-takin’ care of you, son.” 

In The Green Pastures, Noah mak 




















glance into human nature when he says, “I ain’t 
very much, but I’se all I got.” Why should a man 
think highly of himself? The answer can be 
found in many places in the Bible. Have a class 
member read Genesis 1:26-27. Have someone 
explain the phrase “in our image.” Then turn to 
the Scripture lesson in the New Testament for 
the answer to the question: How much is a man 
worth? The answer comes emphatically, anything 
he may cost. 

Human life is most precious. Persons have 
value not in the mass, but as individuals. Above 
the value of property, above the institutions of 
the day, above the rules of society, stands the in- 
finite value of the individual. Nothing is more 
plain in Christ’s teachings than that of the su- 
preme worth of persons. The worth of man rests 
on the fact that he is a child of God, created in 
the image of God, with unique powers of life 
to be found in perfect form in God. 

Jesus manifested a marked interest in individ- 
ual men and women. Three of his most striking 
parables were told to drive home the longing of 
the Eternal Heart for the restoration of his lost 
and wayward children. The shepherd invades the 
mountain fastness to seek a lost sheep (it was a 
full-grown sheep—an adult, and not a lamb, a 
youth or a child—in the parable), though the 
ninety and nine are safe in the fold. The house- 
wife scours the corners of the room to find a 
single missing coin. The heart-hungry father 
stands at the open gate looking for his prodigal 
son. 

How much is a man worth? In the eyes of 
Jesus if any man loses himself, he is at all costs 
worth finding. If he sins against himself, he is 
worth redeeming. If he destroys himself, he is 
worth reclaiming and rebuilding. , 


For Readers of Adult Student 


What distinguishes Christianity from other 
world religions? Emphasize the difference as 
brought out by Cox. Call attention to the Christian 
emphasis on the dignity of man in the work of the 
prophets. One of their primary missions is clearly 
stated by Cox, and time can be profitably spent on 
the point. To many of your class members, there is 
little apparent meaning in the message of the 
prophets. They have no doubt studied each of 
the prophets as separate entities, but all had 
several common purposes, and one of these is 
brought out by Cox. An understanding of this 
fact will aid the class members in more clearly 
seeing the Christ as the fulfillment of the law 
and the prophets. 

Today the emphasis of the church is upon The 
Advance. Where shall we advance? Cox mentions 
areas in which more progress is being made than 
ever before in history. Where do we need to 
advance? Cox brings out several areas. Is the 
theme of this lesson one answer? 


How important did Jesus think the individual 
was? With whom did he spend his time? How 
much did he think a man was worth? His final 
answer, as Cox mentions, is in his Cross. A man 
is worth the terrible suffering and death of the 
Cross, if through the payment of that price man 
may be brought to the fullness of life under 
God. 

What are the implications of this sense of man’s 
infinite worth? Cox points out that it has been 
and is the driving force in all reform movements. 
Men serve their fellows because they have regard 
for their worth. The sense of the value of human 
life impels men to seek the liberation and enrich- 
ment of those who are oppressed. 

Uniformly it has been true in the history of 
reform movements that the leaders who have 
fought vice, slavery, brutality, greed, and need- 
less suffering, have been men and women deeply 
imbued with a sense of the value of life. They 
have fought the liquor traffic, the drug traffic, 
the slave trade, and the war system because they 
have had a deep regard for the worth of human 
beings. From the prophet Amos to Jane Addams, 
reformers have believed intensely in the high 
value of human life. 

Why have the church, the school, the political 
institution, and the like? What are their pur- 
poses? Why do we teach? Cox answers these by 
posing the question of whether they have any 
value aside from the recognition of the supreme 
value of persons. 

You will not want to close your discussion 
without giving some time to the questions at the 
end of the lesson in Adult Student. Summarize 
the discussion by placing emphasis upon the fact 
that each class member gives testimony to his 
opinion of the worth of persons according as he 
deals with them in his home, his business, his 
social contacts and, particularly, as he deals with 
those who are unlike himself in race, creed, color, 
situation, or who in any way “live on the other 
side of the tracks.” 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


What does the increasing use of the word 
“relations” mean? We live in an age of generaliza- 
tions, of mass terminology, of statistical informa- 
tion. Compare the effect upon your class members 
of the pairs of statements that Slutz mentions 
in his lesson. Do the more personal ones 
“stab”? Was Jesus interested in the statistical 
data about persons as such? Behind the head- 
lines, the news reports, the broadcast, is the in- 
dividual. 

Why must we concern ourselves with the in- 
dividual? How important is this? Suppose the 
individual is treated in the light of his highest 
worth, will it make any difference? To him? To 
the person treating him this way? To society? 
What does Redus say is the primary ground 
for belief in the worth of man? 
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Do you believe Redus when he says that no 
man is outcast? Man reaches rock bottom at 
times. Did Jesus exclude the down-and-out? 
Have your class members illustrate situations in 
which Jesus dared to step across established 
boundaries, obliterate time-fashioned barriers, 
overturn established customs, to deal with an in- 
dividual. What would be the reaction to Jesus 
in 1951? Would his motive be understood or 
would he be called a troublemaker because he 
was upsetting the status quo? Jesus came not to 
destroy, but to fulfill. His mission was to raise 


the horizons. The people could not se 
for the trees. What does Redus say 
breaking the Sabbath? 

What makes a man great? See wh: 
to say. In what sense was Thomas J: 
when he wrote: “All men are cre: 

Do not close without giving tims 
cussion of the questions asked b 
Wesley Quarterly. In the answer to 
tions in their daily living, your cla 
will show whether they have incorpo 
their lives this great principle. 


Unit Il: The Family and the Neighborly 


The Scripture lesson is from Luke 10:38-42; II 
Timothy 1:36; Ephesians 5:22-25; 6:1-4. 


July 8: How Can We Build 
Family Fellowship? 

In beginning your examination of special areas 
in which the worth of every individual is sacred, 
you turn first to the family and the neighborhood. 
You might ask your class members in which 
areas it is especially important for them to recog- 
nize this principle. They will, no doubt, start with 
the family relationships, then go to the neighbor- 
hood relationships, and then on to the broader 
relationships of life. 

Spend some time on why it is necessary to 
begin with their most intimate relationships. 
Since the family is the basic unit in our society, 
any study of human relations should begin with 
an understanding of how to build a spirit of fel- 
lowship in the home. 

Your class members understand this full well, 
but they also realize that the area of family rela- 
tions is a most difficult area in which to practice 
the worth of every individual. This is true be- 
cause it is the one place a person can be him- 
self, act as he pleases, “let down his hair,” so to 
speak. This is as it should be. But, on the other 
hand, one’s rights cease at the point where an- 
other’s rights are violated. No person should ex- 
pect any privileges in the home which he will 
not allow others. 

The basic idea of this lesson is particularly 
important in the light of parents’ relations to 
their children and the child’s relations to his 
parents and any other adult living in the home. 
You are not at present concerned with the rela- 
tions of man and wife except as part of the entire 
family relationship. Your concern next week will 
be with the relations between man and wife. 

The recognition of the responsibilities and 
rights of every member of the family is impor- 
tant. Each member needs to realize that some 
things are done as a unit and some things done 
individually. Each child, as well as the parent, 
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needs to be on his own at times and 
wants to do within the limits of 
ability and best judgment. Howev: 
as important that both child and p: 
that some things need to be done to 
difficult to say whether the greatest 
our homes today is too much parent 
ship or not enough family fellowshi 
equally bad. 

You know your class members. It 
that you guide the discussion in the : 
it will be most helpful to them. In a 
will be necessary to emphasize agai 
the underlying principle of the less 
portance of treating every person in 
as an individual with rights and res; 


DIscuUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Introduction—relating lesson wit! 
theme 
II. Why begin with ourselves? 
A. Difficult area 
1. Historical changes 
2. Importance of give and tak 
3. Respect the rights of others 
4. The model home 
B. For readers of Adult Student 
1. Hearers versus doers 
2. Difficulty of maintaining f« 
home 
3. Characteristics most import 
home 
4. Love as the basic element 
C. For readers of Wesley Quartei 
. The home as a social cell 
Achieving fellowship 
First things first 
The Mary-Martha conflict 
Basic principles underlying 
lations 
6. Family worship 
7. Family council 


Perr 


Begin with the discussion of the « 
has taken place in the institution o! 
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History, and particularly recent history, has not 
dealt kindly with the institution of the family. 
Before the advent of machines, the family was a 
unit, a very important economic organization. 
That is to say, the family produced practically 
everything they needed and little was used that 
could not be produced at home. 

Certain social conditions sprang from this 
economic relation. In marrying, a man sought 
not only a mate and companion, but a business 
partner as well. The husband and the wife both 
contributed something and the children were 
considered assets as they too were productive. 
The age of marriage, the birth rate, and the at- 
titude toward divorce were all affected by this 
fact. Divorce or separation not only broke a 
personal relationship, but a business one as well. 

Historical changes in family functions have 
taken place and brought about corresponding 
changes in structure. For example, there are 
fewer persons per family, more families without 
children, more homes broken by divorce or sepa- 
ration, and the family members are less depend- 


ent on the family unit for social contacts than 
they were as late as fifty years ago. 

Ask the class members to mention some of the 
differences between modern homes and those of 
their grandparents. Ask them to account for 
these differences. All the evidence will not be in 
favor of the homes of yesteryear. Stress the ad- 
vantages of the modern home when they are 
mentioned. 

The story is told of Henry Grady, the great 
Georgia orator, that once he stood in Washington 
and looked upon the Capitol for the first time and 
his eyes were filled with tears. He exclaimed: 
“Here is the home of my nation. That building is 
the home of the greatest nation on earth.” A 
little later, however, he spent the night in a home 
where the father gathered his family around 
him, read from the Bible, and all knelt in prayer. 
And Mr. Grady said, “I was mistaken; the Capitol 
in Washington is not the home of the nation, 
however magnificent it is. Here in these country 
homes are reared men and women of Christian 
character that make the nation.” 

Have the class members examine the Scripture 


“The Cliff Dwellers,” by George Wesley Bellows. (Courtesy, The Art Institute of Chicago.) 

















The noise, distraction, and impersonality of modern 
city life have made more difficult the maintenance of 
wholesome family life. How are these factors affecting 
the homes represented in your adult class? (Photo by 
Eva Luoma.) 


passages. These will bring out some of the in- 
dividual] differences of the persons making up a 
home. Emphasize the importance of give-and- 
take in the home. Parents should love and con- 
sider their children and refuse to dominate them. 
It is also true that children should think of their 
parents and refuse to dominate them. 

Ask your class members to think of a model 
home. Why do they so classify it? Think of the 
home that God gave us for a model—the home of 
Jesus. What elements were to be found in that 
home? Can they be incorporated in modern 
homes? In the homes of Jesus, religion occupied 
first place. None of us has a model home. It can 
be a better home if every individual in it is con- 
sidered a person. 

Parents should not want their children to re- 
main children. The child needs to grow. Growth 
is normal and natural. So parents must train their 
children to make decisions for themselves. When 
a child makes a decision the parents should give 
their co-operation in achieving what the child 
desires. 

Many a person lives a dwarfed life because 
his mother wanted to keep him tied to her apron 
strings. Victor Hugo, in one of his novels, tells 
of a group of men whose business it was to de- 
form children for profit. They would take an in- 
fant and put it into a vase and leave it there 
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until its body grew into the shape 
Another’s head or face would 
until it grew into a distorted shape 
were than placed on exhibit at fai 
not do such things today, but the 
personalities by their training until 
formed and warped. 

There is no such thing as a famil; 
the individuals who compose it. And 
and actions of the individuals, pa 
father and mother, will determine 
family each has. Challenge your c! 
to take a fresh view of the family re! 
the light of the sacredness of humai 
and to strive to bring about more 
fellowship in their family unit. 


For Readers of Adult Stu 


Why is it important to make real 1 
teachings of Jesus? Cox points ou 
lectually accepting the Christian phil 
not make us Christian. We must liv: 
ing Scripture to memory is a good 
has definite value, but commiting 
verses to life is a very different and 
thing. Why is the commitment of 
life of prime importance? What is 
kingdom of God? 

Can the family be a bit of the 
God? How can it be made so? Cox 
lowship as a very important elemé 
that the cost of a place to live has 
families move to areas where mainte 
sort of family life is impossible. O 
leading to the breakdown of fellov 
home are the smallness of modern d 
new freedom from household drudg: 


opportunities of work for the wom: 


new freedom of children. Can other { 
lead to the breakdown of fellowship 
be named? Each community will 
unique factors to mention. 

What is most important in the |! 
your class members mention things 
important. Also let them state why 


they are important. It will be he! 
teacher would differentiate between + 


that help to improve the standard of 
home and those things that increas: 
ship in the home. Some things migh 
both categories. 


Have one of the class members rea‘ 


Martha story. What is the conflict | 
two? How modern Martha’s attituds 
the attitude of Jesus toward her? W! 
attitude the better of the two? Have a 


member read the Scripture story abo 


How important is religious heritage t 
Why are you a Christian? The desti: 
tianity will be settled in the home. 
If Christianity does not work in t 
cannot be made to work anywhere. 
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our Christian homes, the family altar has been 
broken down or never existed; there is no in- 
struction in Scripture; there is no grace at the 
table; there is no effort to train the children for 
Christ and the Church; there is no emphasis 
upon church attendance. 

What is the function of fellowship in the home? 
Cox mentions that it is to foster love—the same 
purpose as in any Christian fellowship. The 
dignity of the individual can best be learned in 
the home. 

Save time for the discussion of the questions at 
the end of the lesson in Adult Student. You might 
want to close with silent prayer, having each class 
member asking God’s help in making his home 
a kingdom of God on earth. 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


What was the conflict in the Mary-Martha 
story? Is there an emphasis here the modern 
home needs? Redus points out that Jesus was 
acquainting Martha with a higher principle than 
merely the overemphasis on physical comforts. 
It was an undervaluation on spiritual matters. 
Drive home this point. Our modern homes need 
to rethink values. 

Turn immediately to the Timothy story. Here 
is an example of the spiritual emphasis in the 
home. Why did Paul know that he could depend 
on Timothy? 

The family is a team, and while it is true that it 
is no stronger than the weakest member, it is 
equally as important that the whole gives 
strength or weakness to the part. Why is the 
home considered the bulwark of democracy? Of 
religion? What is there in the modern family that 
tends to strengthen the individual members reli- 
giously? What is there that tends to tear down 
from the religious point of view? How can the 
Church aid the home? Redus stresses the close 
co-operation necessary between the two. 

Read the Scripture passage from Ephesians 
and bring out the eternal significance of family 
relationships and the qualities of the Christian 
family. Interpret the directions given to Timothy 
in the light of what Redus has to say about them. 
Family relations must be deeply rooted in love. 
How is the family like the family of God? Redus 
thinks that only as we live and love within our 
own earthly families can we ever understand 
what it means to belong to the family of God. 

Slutz directs attention to the family as a fellow- 
ship. How can a family become a fellowship? 
Have your class members think in terms of their 
own homes and not in the abstract. How can I 
make my home a fellowship? Slutz points out the 
importance of each member of the family care- 
lully selecting the demands upon his time. How 
important is this? Are we in danger of gaining 
much and losing a most priceless possession—the 
fellowship of the home? 

How can fellowship be had in the home? Slutz 





suggests two ways: the family council and family 
worship. Stress these points. The modern home 
needs both. What does family worship mean? 
What is a family council? If out of your discus- 
sion either or both of these two family needs 
are incorporated in any one family in your com- 
munity, great progress will have been made. If 
every family had these two essentials, there 
would be no point in discussing the subject of 
next week’s lesson—that of broken homes. 


vy x y 
A Father’s Teaching 


TuHE father who never says more than “Hello” 
to his son and goes out to the nearest bar every 
evening is teaching the boy just as emphatically 
as though he were standing over him with a 
strap. It is a very tricky business, teaching. He 
may not be teaching his son to drink and neglect 
responsibilities. The boy may turn out to be a 
thin ascetic devoted to long plans and hard work, 
like Shaw and Joyce. But, for good or ill, the 
father is teaching him something. Many fathers 
either don’t know this, or don’t care. Yet it is 
impossible to have children without teaching 
them. Beat them, coddle them, ignore them, 
force-feed them, shun them or worry about them, 
love them or hate them, you are still teaching 
them something, all the time.—From The Art of 
Teaching, by Gilbert Highet; 1950 Alfred A. 
Knopf. 


7 i t 


CRUCIFIXION was a death of torture. It is a pity 
modern faddists have picked the word up and 
taken out of it all its meaning, speaking lightly of 
“crucifying” one another!—From A Life of Jesus, 
by Edgar J. Goodspeed; 1950, Harper and 
Brothers, publishers. 


“We believe in Christian education, but see no connec- 
tion between this belief and the recreational facilities 
provided in the community.” See lesson for July 22. 
(Photo by Fenno Jacobs from Three Lions.) 































July 15: How Can We Prevent Broken Homes? 


The Scripture for this lesson is taken from Mat- 
thew 19:3-9 and I Corinthians 13:4-7. 


Today your class is applying the theme of the 
sacredness of the individual to the most intimate 
relationship in all of life, that of husband and 
wife. 

There is no easy formula which guarantees suc- 
cess in marriage. Every marriage is unique and 
every home is different. Many factors are in- 
volved in husbhand-wife relationships. Two of the 
most common dealt with in the numerous books 
on marriage and the home are the questions of 
sex and money. Marriage does involve physical 
relationship which is highly important. It is also 
an economic unit and the way money is handled 
or mishandled determines to a great extent the 
success of marriage. There are other important 
factors, however. 

One area commonly overlooked is that of atti- 
tudes. If people have the proper attitudes, most 
of their other problems could be solved. Attitudes 
are certainly more important than things. The 
attitudes of trust and confidence and human un- 
derstanding are essential. Success in marriage is 
also a matter of co-operation, of self-forgetfulness, 
and of patience. 

It is here that we need to give our attention. 
Success in marriage lies largely in the attitude 
of husband for wife and wife for husband. Mar- 
riage cannot reach its highest level unless each 
partner respects the dignity of the other’s per- 
sonality. This may be an oversimplification of the 
problem. And yet, basically, happy marriage lies 
in the ability to put oneself in one’s husband’s or 
wife’s place. 

Attitudes are important. The ones suggested by 
no means exhaust the list. All that have been or 
could be mentioned would be incomplete, how- 
ever, without another—faith. Faith is the basic 
support. When moments of conflict and crisis 
come, as sooner or later they come to all in the 
family relationship, then both individuals and the 
entire family need foundations, strength, and 
comfort that come only with faith. 

Marriage is one part of total living. Its purpose 
is to feed the spirits of those involved. A couple 
who base their marriage upon sex, money, or 
love in a limited sense may remain married, but 
their marriage will not be a success. Families 
based on the shifting sands of physical satisfaction 
or economic advantage will disintegrate as these 
circumstances change. Only by a continued high 
regard for the individual taken into the partner- 
ship can there be built a relationship upon a last- 
ing foundation. 


DIscussION OUTLINE 


I. Introduction—particular emphasis of lesson 
A. Difficult subject 
B. Importance of attitudes 
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II. Making marriage successful 
A. Facts distorted 
B. Why marriages fail 
C. For readers of Adult Student 
1. Broken homes and socia! p 
2. Starving the foundations o 
tian family 
3. Counteracting the trend 
a. Society’s responsibility 
b. The individual’s task 
c. Role of the Church 
4. Purpose of marriage 
D. For readers of Wesley Quarte 
1. Preventive versus curative 
2. Awakening of the Church 
3. Real meaning of love 
4. Attitude of Jesus toward m 
5. Achievement of “oneness” 


Have you noticed any recent stati 
the number of broken homes? If you 
have no doubt shocked you. What do: 
ment ‘one marriage in less than five 
mean to you? Statistically, this is ; 
statement. If the statement was tru¢ 
who goes to the altar should carry in 1 
instead of the happy confidence that 
success, the fear that their marriage wv 
ure. Should they not think thus, with 
a 20 per cent chance of failure? 

Happily, the figures do not say w! 
to be said. If one hundred banks we: 
in a year and twenty banks failed in 1 
riod, no one would say that one ban 
five had closed its doors. The statisti 
proclaim that, of all the thousands « 
the country, the failures were one fo 
newly opened for business. 

Why not apply the same common 
stick to marriage and divorce? Why 
truth about them, and say that of 1 
mately 35,500,000 marriages recorded 
sus Bureau (as of April, 1948) th: 
one divorce for every five new ma 
divorces (in 1948), then, equaled o1 
thing more than 29 of all marriages. 
that the newly married couple’s cha 
cess is not slightly less than 80 p: 
just a little less than 97 per cent. 5 
nothing to cast a shadow over any ma 

Does this imply that there should 
cern over the rise in broken homes? B 
there are far too many divorces for ai 
at the situation with complacency, but 
time there is no justification in distort 
ture. When about 96.5 per cent of t! 
and wives stand by their vows for e 
cent who break them, a divorce is see! 
of what it really is, a confession of p 
ure because either one or both of | 
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failed to hold sacred the worth of the other in- 
dividual concerned. 

What has happened to the family in the modern 
day to cause so much instability? What will the 
outcome be? The answer lies in the fact that an 
increasing number of people do not feel that mar- 
riage is worth the costs. What are the costs? 
What does a woman or a man give up when mar- 
ried? What do they gain from such a union? 
Stress the gains. We ought to count our blessings 
rather than the handicaps. Where better can one 
find the love, the recognition and acceptance, the 
sense of belonging, the training in the standards 
and ideals of the social group to which he belongs, 
the sense of self-respect, and the belief in the 
essential worth of every individual than in the 
home? 


For Readers of Adult Student 


Why is the breakup of the home more than a 
problem of divorced persons? Cox says broken 
homes mean broken families, and this results in 
a whole series of social problems. Have your 
class members mention some of these. 

Would it not be difficult to be a Christian living 
in a home where a lack of harmony and happi- 
ness is? Cox points out that if kindness, gentle- 
ness, and love are “starved” in the family rela- 
tionship, it will be very difficult to apply in the 
other relationships of life. 

Is marriage worth the costs? Are we ready to 
fight for its success? A lifetime is not considered 
too long a period to attain success and wealth 
in business; why cancel a marriage at the first 
signs of a storm? Cox deals with many causes of 
the increasing rate in broken homes. Economic 
independence of women, many hasty ill-consid- 
ered marriages, a change in social attitudes to- 
ward divorce, ease of getting married and of ob- 
taining a divorce, lack of character, jealousy, and 
fear are mentioned. How does each factor play a 
part? 


What can be done to change the trend? 


What can society do? What can the individual 
do? Should getting married be made more diffi- 
cult? Would uniform state laws concerning both 
marriage and divorce be helpful? How? Cox sug- 
gests many things that would aid in slowing the 
trend. How does the Church fit into the picture? 
Counseling has become more and more important, 
and the Church should play its part. Rarely does 
one find a minister who will marry any couple 
without counseling with them about the sacred- 
ness of the step which they are to undertake. 
Does this help? Is this the business of the 
Church? 

In the discussion the class members should not 
condemn divorce or the divorced. Not all the 
unhappy homes have ended or will end in divorce. 
Some remain unbroken, but much suffering re- 
sults from the disregard of the personalities living 
within these homes. 


What approach should the Church make to the 
whole problem? Cox emphasizes the positive ap- 
proach of teaching and counseling. The Church 
should acquaint those who would marry with 
their opportunities and responsibilities in mar- 
riage, discourage hasty and ill-planned mar- 
riages, place emphasis upon the true function of 
the home. 

When two persons stand before an altar and 
repeat the marriage vows, what are they doing? 
Some will say that each is taking a husband or a 
wife. But each is doing more than that; they are 
beginning a building foundation. They are estab- 
lishing a home for the purpose of meeting certain 
personality needs, both for themselves and for the 
children who may come to them. They are laying 
a cornerstone, not occupying a finished structure. 
Every couple who enters into marriage does far 
more than take another in wedlock. The couple 
also takes a piece of the social future into their 
hands. As Cox expresses it, the home is a place 
of service to the community, the Church, and the 
world. 

No better outline could be used than the ques- 
tions at the end of the lesson in Adult Student. 
All necessary points would be raised with their 
discussion. By all means your class members 
should think about them. 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


Why is preventive medicine more important 
than curative medicine? Does this principle apply 
in the realm of marital relations? Slutz points 
out the difficulty of welding a home that has been 
broken. In no area is prevention of breakdown 
more important than in husband-wife relations. 
What part can the Church play in preventing 
broken homes? Do we as Christians really desire 
to solve the problem of the broken home? What 
are we doing about it? 

Slutz speaks of an awakening on the part of 
the Church of its responsibility. Instruction for 
both the youth and their parents in the essentials 
of the Christian home is being undertaken with 
success. Slutz calls for this training of parents of 
youth to start while the youth are in the inter- 
mediate-age group (ages 12, 13, 14) and to con- 
tinue through the senior-age grouping. Classes for 
the youth themselves should begin while in the 
fifteen-to-seventeen-age grouping. Do you agree? 
Is this time and age schedule too early? Too 
late? 

What about those who are either already mar- 
ried and just beginning homes or those contem- 
plating marriage? What type of guidance can the 
Church give them? Slutz points out that instruc- 
tion in courtship, in the principles that govern 
the choosing of a life partner, in the Christian 
concept of love, are all important aspects. Is there 
a need for such guidance among the older youth 
and young adults in your local church? 
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What is love? How does Paul define it in the 
Scripture lesson? The class members might add 
other elements to the list. Where does the pastor 
fit into the picture? Is counseling an important 
function for him to perform? 

How can permanent marriages be achieved? 
Jesus faced the question of divorce. See the Scrip- 
ture lesson in Matthew. Redus mentions the at- 
titude which people had toward divorce in the 
time of Jesus and the causes for which divorce 
was granted. Are these same causes recognized 
today? Are our laws more lenient toward divorce 
than the ancient laws? What was the answer of 


Jesus to the question of the Pharis« 
fact, as Redus brings out, that Gor 
marriage to be an unbroken unio! 
failure to meet God’s standard. 

What is the meaning of the stat: 
husband and wife should be “one” 
that it means the existence of 
genuine mutuality, and shared exp: 
this mean that no conflict should 
riage? Get the opinions of your cl: 

The discussion might be conc! 
prayer for guidance into the highe 
of a Christian home. 


July 22: How Can We Transform Community Life? 


The Scripture for this lesson is Romans 12:9-21; 
13:8-10. 


The question posed in this week’s lesson is a 
very broad one and could be discussed from many 
angles. The group will want to think of their own 
city, suburb, town, or rural community. The ob- 
jective is to translate the theme of the sacredness 
of human personality into a broader concern for 
others in the wider neighborhood. At the begin- 
ning of this quarter’s study, the first lesson dealt 
with the true worth of a person. The next two 
weeks saw this general theme applied to the 
family relationships. Now attention is directed to 
an ever-widening relationship—that outside the 
intimate family circle into the communities in 
which your class members live and follow their 
occupational tasks. 

There has never been a time when it was more 


A leader helps boys make kites at a Negro Recreation 
Center, Ypsilanti, Michigan. (Photo by Hays from 
Monkmeyer.) 





necessary for Christians to translate ¢ 


into every avenue of living. Too m: 
sistent Christians. We emphasize o 
overlook another. We believe in C} 

tion, but see no connection betwe: 
and the recreational facilities pro 
community. We believe in mission 
the World Service program, but 

often the battle with those element 
communities which produce human 
need. We are most concerned with 
church on a democratic basis, but f: 
our privilege of voting in the commu 
“Thy Kingdom come,” and not to 
means and do something about it 

than hypocrisy. 

The class members should rea 
Church’s concern for others must ps 
activity and that there is nothing in « 
ties of which we as Christians c: 
hands. Every institution, good or 
persons and since the least of these 
value in the sight of God and to us | 
our brother, nothing that goes on 
munity is outside the concern of 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Introduction—the Church the cé« 
works 
II. Thermometer versus thermostats 
A. Individual responsibility 
B. Our brother’s brother 
C. For readers of Adult Student 
. Christians versus conventi: 
. Needs of persons 
. Church’s concern for need 
. Adopting positive attitude 
. Affiliating with community 
. Committee of one 
D. For readers of Wesley Quarte 
1. Social responsibility 
2. Qualities of love 
3. One’s vocation and social 
responsibility 
4. Specific case—law observa! 


auf wrnok 
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To have a successful discussion experience a 
group must meet certain conditions: 


1. The story must first be clear in the minds 
of the participants. 

2. The problem brought out in the story must 
be clearly stated. 


3, Key terms in the statement of the problem 
must be defined. 


4, The goal of the discussion group must be 
clear. 


5. The problem must be analyzed. 


6. Possible solutions of the problem must be 
considered. 


7. The solution that seems best to the group 
must, if possible, be agreed upon, though, if there 
is disagreement, the discussion experience will 
still have been successful, clearing the way for 
future debate and decision if necessary. 


Now let us see how the two stories for July, as 
published in Adult Student, third cover page, 
can be made the basis of satisfactory discussion: 


1. Friendly Little Rebate 


It is not likely that all members of the group 
will have previously read the story in Adult 
Student. So have it read aloud, clearly and un- 
hurriedly. Give the group time to think as you, 
the leader, point out some of its implications. 

Ask for a formal statement of the problem. If 
none is forthcoming from the group, suggest one 
yourself. It might be: 

What, if anything, is wrong with the plan of 
accepting rebates for personal favors or services 
in closing business deals for one’s firm? 

Now define terms. What is a rebate? How does 
it differ, if at all, from a bribe? What is meant 
by “personal favors or services,” by “business 
deals”? 

What does the group hope to do in this dis- 
cussion—arrive at a solution in harmony with 
Christian principles, or something less? 

_ What factors enter into the problem of accept- 
ing or rejecting rebates? Did the purchasing agent 
tender real services (1) to the printing firm, (2) 
to his own firm? What other factors are there in 
this situation? 

What alternatives face the purchasing agent? 
Obviously he could (1) accept the rebate and say 





nothing about it, (2) accept it but tell his boss, 
(3) decline it and say nothing to anyone, (4) 
decline it and tell the head of the firm, (5) accept 
it but endorse the check for payment to his firm. 
Are there other alternatives? 

Which of these alternatives would be the best? 
Why? At what point do Christian principles enter 
into the picture? What did Jesus have to say 
about such practices? (There is something of a 
parallel in his story of the unrighteous steward 
in Luke 16:1-13, though this parable is very 
difficult to interpret. Perhaps it is not pertinent 
to the story of the purchasing agent.) 

If there is general agreement on the best choice, 
fine! If not, the discussion will still have been 
worth while. 


2. Uncle Ed’s Predicament 


Follow the same discussion pattern in this case. 

Let the story be read from Adult Student. 

Decide together on a statement of the problem 
faced by Cortland Downs. A possible statement 
might be: 

Can a Christian conspire with a friend or rela- 
tive, especially one who has done him many 
favors, in a business deal of doubtful honesty? 
Or let the group state it in another way. 

What terms in the problem statement need de- 
fining: “conspire,” “business deal,” “honesty”? 

What does the group hope to accomplish in this 
discussion: a satisfactory solution of Cortland’s 
problem, a clearer insight into Christian prin- 
ciples affecting creditor-debtor relationships, or 
something else? 

Now analyze the problem. What choices faced 
the young man? Could he reject the uncle’s 
proposal and still keep the old man’s friendship? 
Could he risk his uncle’s ill will and probable 
disinheritance by refusing to go along with his 
relative’s scheme? Could he be at all honest and 
accept the deeds to these properties, letting his 
uncle assume responsibility for this action? Ad- 
mitting that this might be within the law, would 
it be right? Consider other possible choices before 
the young man. 

What choice would be most in accord with a 
Christian code of action? Let the group decide. 


—tLyndon B. Phifer. 


It is said that the king of England, visiting a 
military hospital, took one patient completely by 
surprise; but the soldier rallied strongly, offered 
his hand, and said: “Put it there, sir, I’ve heard 
of you.” Wherever Christ has gone, people have 
heard of Him in a much deeper hearing—in some 
need and longing of the soul—From So We Be- 
lieve, So We Pray, by George A. Buttrick; 1951, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 














Light Up Your Chureh 


On Su nday ivenings! 


The Methodist Sunday Evening Fellowship offers programs to fit the needs of 
every church . .. to start a completely new program or to enrich your present one 





Let your church proclaim, “The lights are on--the welcome is warm” on Sunday 
evenings. 

The Sunday Evening Fellowship provides a program for everybody—from children 
to grandparents . . . worship, study groups, discussions, special-interest activities 
and fellowship for the entire church family. Your Methodist Church School Literature 


now provides a complete quarterly guide for a successful Fellowship program. . . 


THE METHODIST SUNDAY EVENING FELLOWSHIP 


SOURCE BOOK 


Source Book brings you Sunday-by-Sunday plans for children’s, youth, and adult 





age groups, pointing up the use of materials already available in the church schoo! 

literature. There are also many suggestions and detailed plans for the important “al! 

together” period with alternate programs and enrichment materials on special interests. 
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